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“Street crowd. 


The Republic on the Block 


By William Marion Reedy 


I’ Chicago the Republicans are en- 
gaged in selecting a candidate for Presi- 


dent. It is tough picking enough to jus- 
tify all the noise they are making over it. And 
when they have him picked, no matter whom 
the man may be, there is grave doubt that 
Three 


he can be elected next November. 
weeks ago it seemed that anyone they 


might choose would win in a walk, but a 
change has come over the spirit of the party 
dream. Every leading aspirant is tainted 


with boodle. The situation is one vast 
smear. 
The Senate Committee investigation 


wrought the change. ‘The evidence it 
brought out stamps the party as the party 
of the plutocracy. Money was the argu- 
ment for the conspicuous contestants for an 
honor which, as a consequence, is less an 
honor today. Hiram Johnson brought this 
about. He charged his rivals with the use 
of enormous funds for the corruption of the 
electorate in the primaries. More than a 
million and a half in the war-chest of Leon- 
\Vood, contributed from the Wall 
Governor Lowden had $400,- 
OOO of his own, got mostly by marriage with 
George M. Pullman’s daughter, and he used 
$38,000 of it, or his manager did, to buy the 
delegation from Missouri. The delegates 
didn’t know they were bought, but they 
were to be delivered, tied up like a soup- 
bunch. Senator Harding’s friends dropped 
money in made 
their heads swim, and they got so little for 
it they had to quit. Even the meticulous 
Ifoover had a fund of $83,000 and with it 
he could not even carry California. Poin- 
dexter who couldn’t and didn’t carry a pre- 
cinct was staked by financier friends to the 
tune of $75,000. And Johnson who _ be- 
smirched everybody was discovered to be 
virtuous only in so far as his pile to spend was 
less than Wood’s or Lowden’s. Everybody 
knows a campaign costs money, but the 
size of the funds of all the candidates was 
presumptive evidence that all of them could 
not have been spent within the limits of 
honesty or even decorum. ‘The presidential 
nomination was up for sale and all the can- 
didates were ready to bid for it. Represen- 
tatives of each accused the others of cor- 
ruption and the managers were forced to 
confess that they had the money and were 
willing to spend it to win. Of the manner 
of its probable spending Missouri supplied 
the example. The delegation of this state 
was boldly bought from the heads of the 
state machine. 


ard 


six figures, so quickly it 


There was no other way to 
spend the money, for there was no contest 
for the state’s vote. Machines are alike 
everywhere. From this example of bood- 
ling the public deduces what must have 
gone on in other states. So the instructed 
delegations from every state are under sus- 
picion. 

From all over the country comes a roar of 
disgust. But the leaders at Chicago, the 
candidates, the delegates are not much con- 


cerned apparently. There is no move on 
for a wholesale party house-cleaning. The 
money-bag aspirants exposed are not with- 
drawing from the contest. ‘They seem rather 
to glory in their shame. At best they 
mildly apologize for what was done, on the 
ground that they had to do it. There was 
no other way to success. ‘The public at the 
revelation first held its breath and now 
holds its nose. The convention is a stench. 


All the leading candidates are light- 
weights. There is not a near-statesman 
among them. ‘They have no personal dig- 
nity. Most of them are at Chicago legging 
for votes from among the uninstructed del- 
egates and emitting Janus-faced platitudes 
on the issues of the election, trying to ap- 
pear for everything and against it at the 
same time. ‘They are even against the cor- 
rupt use of money, but not if they are up 
against the alternative of using it or losing 
out. Wood is pompously absurd. Lowden 
is a suave twaddler. Johnson is the dem- 
agogue—a poor imitation of that demagogy 
in its original better sense which was ex- 
emplified in Theodore Roosevelt, with no 
argument but aspersion and no eloquence 
but epithet. Ile started out to run as an 
opponent of the League of Nations, with 
or without reservations, and now he has 
swung around to a_ position of Delphic 
intimations that anything will suit him for 
a platform if only he is the candidate upon 
it. The candidates are a cheap bunch and 
their tactics at Chicago are cheap. ‘They 
are clap-trap, with their pronunciamentos 
and claims, like prize fighters before a_ big 
match. We used to hear about the office 
seeking the man. ‘These men seek the of- 
fice, with vigor, or salt for its tail, or with 
a club. To one who remembers the great 
conventions of the party from 1884 down 
the years and contrasts their moral tone, the 
station and dignity of the men who sought 
their honors, the national and state leader- 
ship, the vital concern for issues of policy, 


this present gathering at Chicago is a 
descent. I won’t say to hell, but to Fid- 


dlers Green, a bit beyond it. What has 
anyone heard of the platform at Chicago? 
Very little. As I write all we know is that 
it’s pretty well framed up—all but the 
planks on the two big questions, the League 
of Nations and the industrial situation. 
There’s nothing done about those matters. 
The leaders are trying to fix up something 
that will go down with everybody and won't 
come up on anybody. ‘The United States 
Supreme Court saved the platform makers 
from a_ straddle on prohibition by affirm- 
ing the validity of the Constitutional amend- 
ment and the Volstead act. The League 
will probably be dealt with definitely to 
the extent of opposing the Wilson draft, 
but the matter of amending it will be 
phrased in a cloudy compromise between 
opposition to any kind of a league and fa- 
i reservations that will  safe-guard 
Certainly the party will 


voring 
American rights. 
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not come out strong for the position of the 
irreconcilables. ‘These latter are a small 
group, more vicious and vocal than intellec 
tually or numerically powerful. 

The temper of the gathering is cynical. 


Kverybody  jestingly asks everybody else 
how much he got out of the candidatorial 
slush funds. ‘The reply is to the effect that 
the queried person hasn't) had anything as 
yet, but is waiting for a rise in the market 
for delegates. It seems Johnson, of the 
candidates, commands the most enthusiasm, 
as the heir of Roosevelt. Ile gets it be- 
cause he’s more like Billy Sunday than any 
of the others. [lis bluster and vociferous 
pugnacity have made an impression up to 
now, but since he has come around to tract- 
ability on the treaty issue and has said he 
will not bolt if the convention does not go 
his way, many original admirers feel that 
his courage like that of Bob Acres has 
oozed out at his finger tips, or perhaps one 
should say, his tongue tip. Ile isn’t quite 
the sand-lotter that he was. For all that, 
he is the strongest of all the contestants 
and if he cannot be nominated he will de- 
termine whom the nominee shall be. This 
because, despite his pledge not to bolt, he 
is not regarded as dependable. He bolted 
with Roosevelt in 1912 and nothing can 
make the more confirmed Republicans be- 
lieve that he did not sell out Hughes to 
elect himself Senator from California in 
1916. Thus he may be said to have a high 
potential of nuisance value for which he 
can command terms of any or all his rivals. 

The one thing that seems most certain 
amid the convention confusion is that the 
party does not want Wood. This is  be- 
cause in the first place the delegates do 
not want a military man for President, at 
least not a military man who 1s most con- 
spicuous because of a grievance that he was 
kept out of high command in action in the 
World War. In the second place Wood is 
discredited because of his big campaign 
fund that came mostly from men generally 
classed among the parasitic profiteers in 
the war. In the third place Wood hasn't 
an idea to bless himself withal. And in the 
fourth place his record is full-of blow-holes 

accepting medals for bravery to which 
he was not entitled, taking costly gifts he 
should not have taken in Cuba, and so 
forth. Ile has a big batch of delegates but 
they haven’t much fervor. 

Lowden is colorless, save for his tint of 
green and yellow backs. He is but fairly re- 
spectable mentally. Ilis interests and 
associations are plutocratic. The best thing 
in his favor is the opposition of Big Bill 
Thompson, the mayor of Chicago, whose 
attitude has been so peculiar towards the 
war that most people perhaps too readily 
ascribe it to a desire to stand well with 
the pro-German element in Chicago and 
Hlinois. But Lowden is the one candidate 
whose money was used in outright purchase 
of votes and while the delegates say that 
his repudiation of two of the purchased men 
clears his record, that atonement doesn’t 
square him with the folks back home. Yet 
you'll hear sane and presumably decent men 
say in Chicago that Lowden gains strength 
because he spent his own money, while 
\Wood’s money come from representatives 
of the interests that will expect favors in 
return for their copious cash advances. This 
is a very nice distinction, indeed, but not 
much of a difference. The public will not 
split hairs so fine as that. The main argu- 
ment for Lowden is that he can carry the 
doubtful state of Illinois and is more likely 
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to carry other doubtful states than Wood. 
This is old stuff. All states are doubtful 
this year. They were not, a fortnight ago. 
The slush fund exposures have hammered 
down Republican stock woefully. Today 
nine men out of ten are up in the air as to 
how they will vote in November. And the 
greater number of them are not hankering 
to vote for any man who started out to get 
the Presidency by forthright purchase. Nor 
do they like the prospect of having to vote 
for a far western Bombastes Furioso or a cross 
between old Bill Sulzer and Jack Falstaff. 

Senator Harding of Ohio is stodgily re- 
spectable enough. At least he didn’t go 
far in the money-spending contest with 
Wood and Iowden. He is conservative and 
favors some kind, any kind of a League of 
Nations but Wilson’s. He is in favor of show- 
ing labor its place to get off, or as he puts it 
he is against class domination—unless its 
the domination of the interests that want 
protection and confirmation and_ enlarge- 
ment of privilege. That’s good Republican 
doctrine. Moreover, he is from a doubtful 
state with a big vote in the electoral col- 
lege. And he would be fully as acceptable 
to the Eastern money powers as Wood or 
Lowden, if those powers have to take him. 
Hle has no magnetism but he’s safe. He’s 
a match-safe upon which the matches of the 
Big Business bunch will strike every time 
they need a light. 

But, taking the siuation as a whole, it seems 
that neither Johnson, Wood nor Lowden can 
win out of hand. The latter two won't go to 
Johnson, who uncovered their profligate ex- 
penditures, if they can possibly help it. If 
they do Johnson will have to give hostages 
to fortune that will indicate he was only for 
the “peepul” strong enough to trade them off 
for his own advantage. Johnson, at his face 
value, is not a logical Republican candidate. 
He leans too strongly to radicalism—suppos- 
ably. ‘The party that would not accept Roose- 
vent in 1912 won't accept Johnson in 1920, 
unless he can win at the start in the conven- 
tion. Therefore, there is a chance for a dark 
horse. 

There’s Hoover. Well, Hoover is too in- 
calculable. His efficiency bug is not attractive, 
He won’t promise things for the boys. It is 
said he would get the woman vote, but the 
advocates of a candidate say anything. The 
state leaders have nothing to hope for from 
Hoover and besides he has been too much like 
and too close to Wilson. He says he’s a Re- 
publican but he has flouted the organization. 

There’s Knox—the ablest man mentioned. 
But he’s too much opposed to the treaty and as 
I think for the best reasons that any Senator 
has advanced for opposing it. Knox is a cor- 
poration lawyer with curious streaks of lib- 
eralism running through him. He has stood 
up even against Roosevelt when Roosevelt 
was his chief. But he comes from Pennsyl- 
vania and that state is predestinately Repub- 
lican. Any Republican can carry it. If Knox 
were from New York or Ohio or Illinois or 
Indiana he would be easy to nominate. But 
he isn’t placed right geographically. We hear 
also of Governor Sproul likewise of Pennsyl- 
vania. The first mention of Sproul that T 
remember seeing in connection with the presi- 
dency came from, above all men in the world, 
—William Jennings Bryan, two years ago. If 
Knox is not available or expedient I can’t see 
how Sproul can be. Then there is talk of 
Governor Coolidge of Massachusetts. Why? 
3ecause he broke the Boston police strike and 
started public sentiment against strikes gen- 
erally, with the result of much withholding of 
sympathy and support from the steel strike. 


I don’t think the Republican leaders want to 


set up a man like Coolidge as a mark for labor 


opposition. Coolidge would be an anti-strike 
platform in himself. <All these men are 
twilight, not pitch dark horses. Of them all 
Hoover has the most general sentiment back 
of him, but the party workers he has scorned 
don’t want to hand him the nomination on a 
golden plate. Ile may have a good gallery in 
the convention, but the delegates seem to be 
pretty well in hand and not stampedable. ‘The 
bosses are about as likely to unite upon 
Hlarding as upon anybody, in the event of a 
deadlock as between Wood, Johnson and 
Lowden. | He is just about neutral enough for 
a meeting point. And he didn’t spend as much 
money even as Johnson. He would have less 
explaining to do on that score. There may be 
a better compromise candidate than any here 
discussed, but he’s under impenetrable cover 
thus far. It may be Charles Evans Hughes, 

So this is all there is to say of the conven- 
tion, this Tuesday afternoon. The big out- 
standing thing about the convocation is the 
scandal of the campaign funds. ‘That has 
tainted everything else about it. The brazen- 
ness of the plutocrats, the setting out to buy 
the nomination, means that they intended to 
buy the election too. They didn’t care for the 
treaty or the’ League or or anything, but get- 
ting the presidential power in their hands. For 
whom? For themselves of course. Not all 
the waters in Lake Michigan can wash off this 
stain, not alone upon the Republican candi- 
dates, but upon the party as a whole. And the 
worst of it is that the party leaders have so 
poor an opinion of the American people as to 
profess to believe that the people will not 
mind a little thing like the exposure of the 
proposal and purpose of one small group of 
men to buy the presidency from another group. 
That is the last word in moral cynicism, the 
supreme blasphemy against the spirit of 
American democracy. It marks the degrada- 
tion and collapse of political democracy, 
whether of direct or representative character. 
It is corruption in excelsis. It is the politics 
of pelf. It ignores ideas and ideals. And it 
is a menace to the republic greater than all 
the Bolshevism that has ever been preached by 
a few frowsy fanatics. ‘lo this has come the 
party of Alexander Hamilton and Abraham 
Lincoln. The rule of the people is—‘‘all men 
have their price.” God save the United States 
of America! 
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Reflections 


By William Marion Reedy 


Better Show at Home 
T. LOUIS has put on a better show this 
summer than either or both of the big 
national political conventions, in its series 
of performances of light opera under munic- 
ipal auspices in the beautiful open air theater 
in Forest Park. It is a national event, in its 
way, too, and should draw people interested in 
opera from all parts of the country. ‘The sing- 
ers are the best to be had short of Metro- 
politan salaries, and in Charles Sinclair we 
have the best manager of artistic production to 
be found anywhere. I bemoan the fate that 
drags me to the Republican convention at 
Chicago without an opportunity to see the 
opening opera. 


INDICATIONS for San Francisco are McAdoo 
of New York and Cox of Ohio, followed by 
much improved prospects for Democratic vic- 
tory. 
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The Missouri Senatorship 

\ViiEN there seemed to be no chance that any 
Democrat could be elected United States Sena- 
tor from Missouri, one Democrat, Brecken- 
ridge Long, declared his determination to seek 
the party nomination. Other rumored aspir- 
ants held back and two of them declared finally 
they would not run. Then came the scandal 
of Governor Lowden’s expenditure of $38,000 
to secure the Missouri delegation to the Re- 
publican convention and the apparent pocket- 
ing of the money by those who received it. 
This, of course, improved Democratic chances 
of carrying thé state in the election, It created 
popular antagonism to the Repvbiican gang 
that sold the state. Now one of the aspirants 
to the Democratic nomination who had with- 
drawn because of the at first bleak outlook for 
the party files for the nomination. ‘This is Mr. 
Charles M. Hay. He says that he files now 
because Judge H. 8. Priest has filed on a plat- 
form of opposition to President Wilson’s 
League of Nations, or any other. In this Mr 
Hay is a bit egoistic and a bit more disingen- 
uous. His action implies that his candidacy 
is necessary in order that there may be some 
championship of the President’s League. This 
is not true. Mr. Long is for the President’s 
League without amendment, or with only such 
amendments as will not nullify it. Mr. Hay 
is an ardent prohibitionist. But it appears that 
prohibition will not be the issue. Mr. Hay has 
a right to run, of course, but in view of the 
fact that his party convention in the State re- 
fused to name him one of the delegates at 
large to the San Francisco convention, after 
he had led the successful fight to prevent Sen- 
ator Reed’s selection as even a district dele- 
gate, it does not seem reasonable to suppose 
that he won the Senatorship nomination. The 
best, or the worst, he can do is divide the vote 
of pro-League Democrats with Long. Thus he 
may possibly defeat his professed purpose to 
help the pro-League cause by making the elec- 
tion of an opponent of that policy. 

Judge Priest is not subject to the criticism 
fairly directed against Mr. Hay. He opposes 
the League—any League. He will submit his 
candidacy to the voters on that issue. Of 
course it is suspected he would not have filed 
but for the fact that there seems more likeli- 
hood of Democratic sucess in the state, but 
he owed no allegiance to Mr. Long and he 
stands for the exact opposite of the things Mr. 
long stands for. He is an anti-prohibitionist. 
There is reason in his candidacy and no sus- 
picion of unsportsmanlike attitude towards 
Mr. Long. If the alleged Hibernian and ‘Teu- 
tonic defection in the Missouri Democracy is 
as great as many people think it is, then Judge 
Priest may win because of the division of the 
pro-L.eague vote between Messrs, Long and 
Hay. 

Judge Priest is a distinguished lawyer of the 
corporation persuasion. He is plutocracy’s 
champion all the time, or as he would put it. 
the champion of individualism and the rights 
of property. Attorney for maybe a dozen 
trusts, an openly scornful critic of everything 
connoted in the New Freedom, a defender 
even of boodling on the ground that it was a 
“conventional,” meaning a customary, practice 
Necessary to corporations in dealing with venal 
municipal legislatures, he is a reactionary 
Without shame. But he is an able man, versed 
not only in law, but in history and literature, al- 
Ways well-groomed and with a most engaging 
personal manner. He wasa federal judge and 
tradition has it that for years as the leading 
railroad lawyer of the state. he dictated the 
nominations of the higher judiciaryin his party 
through his influence with the county “cow- 
coroners’ throughout the state. He has a 
strong following among those who are opposed 
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to the distinctly radical trend in Democratic 
thought and action. He thinks of himself as 
an anti-demagogue, Jeffersonian, Jacksonian, 
Grover Cleveland Democrat. Most Democrats 
of the rank-and-file think of him as a pluto- 
gogue. But he has the courage of his convic- 
tions and is not running under false pretenses, 
and he has not broken any faith with Mr. 
Long. ‘The issue is between Judge Priest and 
Mr. Long, with the pro-Leaguer and prohi- 
bitionist Mr. Hay helping by his candidacy 
the chances of the man who is opposed to both 
the League and Prohibition. Minor last-mo- 
ment candidacies, like that of Judge Lindsey 
will not count in the primary. 

This Democratic muddlement is not calcu- 
lated to prevent the election of a Republican 
Senator. It seems that Senator Spencer will 
he renominated by the Republicans. Attempts 
have been made to connect him with the graft- 
ers who sold the state delegation to Lowden, 
but they have failed. The money the grafters 
took was not spent for Lowden or for Spen- 
cer or for anybody. ‘The machine indeed 
is regarded as being lukewarm to Spencer’s 
candidacy because he voted against Wilson’s 
veto of the Volstead prohibition act. Spencer 
is for the League with the Lodge reservations. 
He is regarded as a dry, and this will help 
him in the country. . Besides all this he is a 
man of ability and experience. 

Of course much depends, as to the general 
outcome, on what the two national conventions 
do in the matter of candidates and platforms, 
but the Missouri Democrats have opened up 
a senatorial contest that may split the party 
in the.election. Should Mr. Hay win the wets 
will not support him. Should Judge Priest slip 
in between Messrs. Hay and _ Long, the 
Leaguers will scratch him. If Mr. Long 1s 
nominated he will be the happy medium, free 
of the antagonisms excited by both Judge 
Priest and Mr. Hay. The Democratic candi- 
date will have a better chance of defeating the 
Republican than he would have had before 
the Lowden-Babler-Morse-Goldstein scandal, 
but any present Democratic aspirant will have 
a poorer chance against Spencer than against 
any other Republican. 
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The Bryan Movie ‘‘Scandal’”’ 

vir and eke anon the enemies of Mr. 
Bryan think they have “got something on” that 
gentleman. Now they think they have him 
mixed up in a scandal. The story goes that 
he was going into a company to put forth a 
moving picture showing the fight against Rum 
“throughout the ages,” with that fight triumph- 
ing in the person of Mr, Bryan. It was to be a 
“‘picturization” of Mr. Bryan’s speeches agains: 
Liquor. The moralist Nebraskan was to be 
the combined Fairbanks and Bill Hart of the 
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big movie. But the scheme hung fire. In the 
first place National Committeeman Goltra 


of Missouri was to raise the money, but 
couldn’t, or didn’t. Then Mr. Bryan’s friends 
were to raise it, but didn’t. And finally the 
projector of the scheme, Mr. Dalton, also of 
Missouri, found that Mr. Bryan wanted too 
big a slice of prospective profits for himself, 
and for certain Anti-Saloon-league magnates, 
and for the Good Templars, so there would be 
nothing much for Dalton and a poor twenty- 
five per cent for a moving picture producer. 
Incidentally the story goes that Committeeman 
Goltra tried to get the head of the Hostetter’s 
Bitters company of Pittsburgh to finance the 
movie. The bitters company had been caught 
selling a lot of undermedicated bitters and 
mulcted of a heavy penalty for violating the 
anti-liquor laws. It is said Mr. Goltra, brother 
in-law of the head of the bitters company, did 
two things simultaneously: interested himself 
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in securing a remission of the penalty assessed 
against the bitters concern, and endeavored to 
secure from that concern the money to finance 
the great film, “Throughout the Ages.” This is 
said but not proved, Government officials admit 
Mr. Goltra pleaded for the bitters concern. 
They also admit that the company was not 
clearly guilty of wilful, deliberate violation of 
the law, and in proof of this show that the fine 
was remitted and the money paid back to the 
company, though later the revenue department 
reinstituted a case for the offense. There ap- 
pears to have been fairly good grounds for 
Committeeman Goltra’s efforts to get the fine 
remitted. The paying back of the money would 
indicate as much. The anti-Bryanites intimate 
that after Mr, Goltra, with the aid of Mr. 
Bryan, got the money back for the Hostetter 
company, the head of that company refused to 
put up the money to finance “Throughout the 
Ages,” and that when such refusal was made 
the government  reinstituted proceedings 
against the company on better information and 
a different interpretation of the law. In all I 
have read of the “sensation” T have not dis- 
covered anything connecting Mr. Bryan in any 
way with Mr. Goltra’s efforts in behalf of the 
Hostetter company, or with Mr. Goltra’s al- 
leged negotiations for Hostetter and in financ- 
ing the Bryan movie. Mr. Bryan does not ap- 
pear to have put in any licks for the Hostetters 
with the administration officials at Washing- 
ton. And for that matter, on the evidence, 
Mr. Goltra appears to have done what most 
committeeman would have done—made an ap- 
peal for the extrication of a relative in trouble. 
All that shows plainly is that Mr. Bryan was 
willing to capitalize his fame as a prohibition- 
ist leader and make money out of a movie that 
would pull the dimes from the pockets of the 
devoted drys throughout the country. There’s 
nothing new in that. Everybody knows that 
Mr. Bryan dearly loves money and will do un- 
dignified things for it, making himself a motley 
to the view, as Shakespeare would say. But 
this is to impugn his taste, not his integrity. 
The enemy haven't got anything on him in this 
matter. The story has hung fire for a long 
time, as IT and other newspaper men know, and 
it comes out now at a time when it is best cal- 
culated to discredit and embarrass him in 
playing his part in the Democratic national 
convention at San Francisco. ‘The wets have 
played up the story for all, and more, than it 
is worth. And Bryan has withstood all bluffs 
about publicity. He has not let go of any 
money. Yes: the “peerless leader” loves 
money, but not enough to get mixed up with a 
bitters concern, peddling cheap whiskey to the 
extent of using his influence to save that con- 
cern: from the consequences of its infraction 
of the anti-liquor laws. And he didn’t want all 
the movie money either: he wanted some of 
the profits to go to the Good Templars. It’s 
no surprise that he would make money out of 
his prohibition leadership, because all he has 
was made because he was the leader of the De 
mocracy. But he still leads, as will be shown 
in the San Francisco convention. What of it ? 
Cato was a great moral censor and Rome’s 
greatest usurer, and Shakespeare made it a 
point to get in every little deal he was in, every- 
thing that was “nominated in the bond.” In 
Brvan this will be found no fatal flaw by his 
followers. 
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Ropert Marion [a TFou.erre will be the 
presidential nominee of the Forty-eighters, if 
he will accept and his health permits. Tf not 
la Follette, then George L.. Record, of New 
Jersey. 
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The Department of ‘‘Justice’”’ 

Mr. MitcueELL PALMER froths at the mouth 
over the report of the twelve lawyers upon the 
“illegal practices of the United States Depart 
ment of Justice.” His plea is that the case 
against him is made by the persons to and 
against whom the injustices were done. Where 
else could the evidence come from? And the 
lawyers who sign the report are as eminent for 
public virtue as Mr. Mitchell Palmer. The 
crimes they urge include arrests without war- 
rant, requiring excessive bail, unreasonable 
searches and seizures, the employment of 
“stool pigeons” and ayeits provocateurs, com- 
pelling persons to be witnesses against them- 
selves, and disseminating propaganda to cre 
ate public opinion against prisoners and in 
favor of the actions of the Department of Jus- 
tice. ‘The proofs of each and all these things 
are well documented. Mr. Palmer or his sub- 
ordinates operated under lettres de cachet. 
They put their prisoners through the third de 
gree of semi-starvation, beatings and general 
intimidation. One man who had been secretly 
confined for eight weeks committed suicide by 
jumping from the fourteenth story of a win- 
dow of the Department of Justice in the Park 
Row building, New York. This man and his 
partner had never had a hearing. The Depart- 
ment of Justice claims both men had turned 
state’s evidence and were confined at their own 
desire for their own protection. In some cases 
the method of dealing with these alleged alien 
members of the Communist party involved 
much suffering by their wives and families. 
In one case it is alleged Department of Justice 
Officials secured the false signature of one 
prisoner to an exhibit in his case. ‘There is 
sworn evidence to support the truth of the ob- 
servation by Judge Anderson of Boston that 
the agents of the Department of Justice ap- 
pear to have been very active in the Commun- 
ist party. The lawlessness of the Department 
of Justice surpasses belief. There has been 
and there is no redress against such proceed- 
ings. The drive and drag-net proceedings 
went on until Louis If. Post of the Depart- 
ment of Labor took a hand in passing upon 
deportation cases. He acted in accordance 
with the ordinary rules of evidence, more 


-especially without presumption against the de- 


fendants, and with consideration as to the cir- 
cumstances of individual cases, rather than on 
general assumptions. lost gave all the ac- 
cused a trial. He did not condemn them out 
of hand, and he gave them the benefit only of 
all the rules of which defendants may have 
benefit when under trial in peace times. It 
was for this that it was proposed in Congress 
that Mr. Post should be impeached—for giving 
to the accused a fair trial. It is Mitchell Pal- 
mer who ought to be impeached for high crime 
and misdemeanor against the liberties of the 
people guaranteed by the constitution. The 
indictment framed against him by the twelve 
lawyers from Memphis, Cambridge, New 
York, Baltimore, Chicago, Philadelphia, Wash 
ington and St. Louis, is supported by prima 
facie proof of an impressive character. Mr. 
Palmer’s answer is a sweeping, general denial 
and abuse of Mr. Louis I*, Post for safeguard- 
ing individual rights which the Department of 
Justice officials seem to have ignored or vio- 
lated in ninety-nine per cent of their activi- 
ties. Mr. Mitchell Palmer, Attorney General, 
has been running his department on the lines 
of the most approved autocratic models from 
the time of the French Sun King to the last of 
the Romanoffs. ‘Therefore it is without much 
amazement that we hear it asserted that Mr. 
Palmer’s boom for the Democratic nomination 
for President of the United States has been 
largely managed by more or less wealthy, im- 
portant persons, who were or still are in the 
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hollow of his hand as the man who had the 
disposal of their fortunes in his capacity of 
custodian of alien property, or as prosecutor 
for offenses in evasion of the excess profit tax 
laws. “Plate sin with gold, And the strong 
lance of justice hurtless breaks; Arm it in 
rags, a pigmy’s straw doth pierce it.” The 
alien plutes and the big tax dodgers have had 
little to fear from Palmer, but the poor devils 
from the ghettos, with names ending in “itch” 
and “off” and “sky”—slug ‘em, jug ’em, job 
‘em, deport ‘em on ea-parte evidence! And for 
Burlesonism—we went to 

Germanism or .\merican- 


Palmerism—-and 
war! Which lost 
ism ? 
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The Amritsar Atrocity 

Tie Government of India, says a Sunday 
cablegram, reviewing the finding of a special 
commission investigating disorders in that 
country, declares that the British commander 
“exceeded the requirements of the situation 
and showed misconception of his duty, re- 
sulting in lamentable and unnecessary loss of 
life.” The Commander in Chief of the forces 
will deal with the matter further. This is a 
victory for the native Indians, but not such 
an one as most of the leaders now agitate for: 
they want Indian home rule, or even Indian 
independence. Out of the agitation for Indian 
nationhood grew some minor disorders. ‘To 
stop these the Indian government enacted the 
Rowatt act, which operated somewhat as an 
espionage law with a strong infusion of 
martial law. Against this developed two 
movements, one of passive” resistance or 
Satyagraha, the other the //artal or general 
strike. There were demonstrations in various 
parts of India, which were met with strong 
repressive measures by the Dritish forces, with 
looting and violence to Women and wanton 
shooting. - As always, violence begot violence 
and finally the conditions grew critical in the 
Punjab where Sir Michael O’Dwyer was in 
command. All this came about just after 
there had been proposed the Montagu-Chelws- 
ford scheme for a gradually evolving enlarge- 
ment of native participation in Indian gov- 
ernment. It was like Sinn lein’s rising in 
Ireland while the British government was try- 
ing to determine upon some concession of 
home rule, and it is curious to read that a man 
with such a name as O'Dwyer was the most 
active and vicious suppressor of Indian Sinn 
fein. Came then the massacre at Amritsar, 
not unlike the Cromwellian massacre at Drog- 
heda in ferocity. There were 1,200 persons 
killed and 3,000 wounded, most of them as 
ina battue. That the British commander was 
in a panic seems clearly indicated, for his lieu- 
tenant, Colonel O’Brien, another anachronistic 
name in such association, admitted that there 
were no evidences to support the theory of 
incipient rebellion. The British Commission’s 
condemnation of the course of the commander 
of the armv is therefore very mild in its terms. 
What will be done besides disciplining 
©’ Dwyer and others is not indicated in the 
news from J,ondon, but a commission from 
the Indian National Congress meeting last 
December, at which 8,000 delegates were pres- 
ent, has made a report on Amritsar, in which 
sharper language is used than that of the Brit- 
ish commission. It says that the people of the 
Punjab were subjected to the gravest provo- 
cation under which they momentarily lost self- 
control, that the Rowlatt act was wholly un- 
justified and that “no deeds however dastardly 
can warrant a slaughter of innocent people—a 
calculated piece of inhumanity unparalleled 
for its ferocity.” ‘This Indian report demands 
the repeal of the Rowlatt act—about as Amer- 
icans are demanding the repeal of the espion- 


age acts—the relieving of Col. O’Dwyer of any 
responsibility under the Crown, the recall of 
the Viceroy and the refund of fines and indem- 
nities imposed upon the people. ‘These “de- 
mands” have a strong ring to them. It is only 
recently that Indians have been making “de- 
mands” on Great Britain. All India has been 
deeply stirred by the Amritsar atrocity. That 
event destroyed much of the faith of repre- 
sentative Indians in the promises of the Mon- 
tagu-Chelwsford scheme of reform. The 
mere punishment of the O’Dwyer will do no 
good. India seethes with sedition in probably 
greater degree than does Egypt. Indeed, 
India has become another Ireland. Well does 
Jan Christian Smuts, the South African 
statesman, warn the British rulers in London 
that the time has come to recognize the self- 
respect and the sense or nationhood that has 
arisen in the British dominions, and provide 
constitutional changes granting complete 
equality in the sister states united by the King. 
l‘or the Nationalists are growing stronger too 
in the ‘Transvaal. Incidentally, Gen. Smuts 
declares the Transvaal wants to keep out of 
uropean entanglements, and he favors a re- 
vision of the peace treaty. 
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The Lion Flirts With the Bear 

Tne British government is conferring—oh, 
very informally of course—with a representa- 
tive of the Soviet government of Russia, about 
something. The British premier intimates that 
it is about getting grain and flax and other 
commodities from the Russians in exchange 
for rails, machinery, clothing. The critics of 
Lloyd George say that the Russians have no 
grains or flax or lumber to deliver, but even if 
they had they cannot get it out of the interior 
because of the collapse of transportation. The 
anti-Georgeans say that all the Russians have 
to give is the heap of gold ingots the Bolsheviki 
seized from the treasury of the Romanoffs. 
That gold is stained with blood both royal and 
plebeian, and it should be spurned, say the 
rabid anti-Russians. French statesmen rage 
about the British dicker with the Bolsheviki. 
They say that the gold captured by the Soviet 
belongs to France, if to anybody, because Rus- 
sia owes millions upon millions of francs to 
France. ‘There is talk that France contem- 
plates seizure of the ingots now said to be 
stored at Stockholm. France wants no peace 
with Russia—at least not until Russia has paid 
the debt owed to France. Russia is not dis- 
posed to pay France anything, because it is 
understood that France is behind the great 
attack now being delivered against Russia by 
Poland, which, though starving, yet maintains 
and mobilizes an army at enormous expense. 
Great Britain is but half-heartedly supporting 
the Polish offensive, and is supposed to be dis- 
posed to come to terms with Russia in order 
to have the Bolshevists call off the army that 
is driving into the British sphere of influence 
in Persia and threatening connections with the 
Indian empire. 

The Supreme Council of the League of Na- 
tions does nothing to stop Poland’s war on 
Russia. It is a continuation of the world war 
under a masquerade of peace. Poland is a 
member of the League, but the League cannot 
control her. Meanwhile France is pushing 
for the most drastic dealings with Germany: 
this in opposition to the feeling of Great Brit- 
ain and Italy. Thus Germany is being, so far as 
possible, reduced to the condition of Russia 
and inevitably forced to look to the making 
of some sort of common cause with her. The 
two peoples warred upon by the Supreme 
Council must tend to unite against their com- 
mon enemy. 

The people of Great Britain are opposed to 
the campaign against Russia, and they dont 
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like France's keeping Poland at war. They re- 
joiced at the news that there seemed a prospect 
of softening the treaty terms at the meeting at 
Spa. Because the people feel that way Lloyd 
George entered upon the negotiations with the 
Soviet commissioner. This is more than the 
United States has done toward rapproche- 
ment with Russia. Great Britain evidently 
wearies of keeping Russia without the pale 
and is desirous of doing business with her. If 
there are goods or gold there, Great Britain 
wants them, if she can get them. But the Pol- 
ish offensive continues and the Bolsheviki have 
driven back a British force in Persia. If Great 
sritain can pull back the Poles, the Soviet may 
relax the assault upon the British line of com- 
munication with India. France may protest, 
but France can do nothing, because not only is 
Great Britain steadily opposed to her imperial- 
ism, but Italy is hot for some arrangement 
with the Muscovite that will permit a resump- 
tion of trade. And there is reason in this op- 
position to France, for there is nothing but 
danger in the increasing possibility of a Russo- 
German understanding, which would bring in- 
to existence another League of Nations to 
clash with the one already organized if some- 
what precariously. 

What the United States is doing in this rela- 
tion is not known. It certainly is doing noth- 
ing openly and officially, though probably the 
President is well advised of everything that 
Great Britain is doing. The League has no 
force behind it. The Great Powers seem to 
be going it alone, in spite of the League, and 
this only continues chaos. There is no reason 
for the war on Russia, who has done nothing 
but defend herself against her former allies. 
Poland cannot defeat Russia. Is the League 
ready to back Poland to the limit? -It is not. 
Certainly the United States is not. I‘rance only 
may insist upon trying to back Poland, but 
France is powerless. It looks as if Great 
Britain is getting ready to come to some kind 
of terms with the government of Lenin and 
Trotzky. If this be done, there is a prospect 
of peace in fact as well as in name in Europe 
—-for a time at least. But only for a time. 
For it is understood that France is stirring up 
trouble in the Near East as she has done in 
Poland. It is a misfortune that the United 
States has nothing to say. Great Britain rules 
the roost. She has commercially penetrated 
Germany and Austria and is evidently ready to 
do the same in Russia. Mistress of the world, 
she will invite another great war. And we 
won't be able to keep out of it even by keeping 
out of the League of Nations. 
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The Drift of Politics 

Tne President has killed the repeal of war 
legislation by a pocket-veto, saying the bills 
did not reach him in time. The bureaucrats, 
topped by the world’s greatest autocrat, just 
won't let the war be ended. It is hard to re- 
linquish power. It has been hard for the peo- 
ple to get rid of such power. There is nothing 
more important in this country than that the 
official war upon individual rights shall be 
ended. ‘The longer it lasts, the more difficult 
it will be to end the restrictions. The pocket- 
vetoed bills did not veto the Lever act: no, 
that was kept alive for use in strike-breaking 
in case of need. But you'll notice it isn’t being 
used to any great extent to bring down prices. 
But what’s the use? In Philadelphia recently 
warrants for profiteering were issued against 
a big department store, Gimbels, and not a 
paper carried the news, except one, controlled 
by the greatest Philadelphia rival of the Gim 
bels. ‘The big advertiser can do no wrong- in 
Philadelphia. The politicians are a bad bunch. 
Is the press any better? And when is the press 
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least good—when it is bluffing the advertiser 
for big rates, or when it is being bluffed by 
the advertiser to color or suppress news? We 
need not pause for an answer, but devote our 
intellectuals to guessing what the politicians 
will do at Chicago and San Francisco. We 
have the answer: Whatever they do, it will 
be we who are done. The world is about as 
sick of politics as it is of war. And American 
politics just now is just about the meanest 
and most meaningless kind there is, with its 
rule of special interests and bosses and money. 
This goes for both the old parties. They are 
good for nothing, but the one the one effect 
they have in common—keeping the crowd of 
getters and grabbers atop o’ the heap. * * Still 
we must stick around for awhile trying to 
make political democracy work to its pro- 
fessed ends, and failing to do so, in the hope 
that somehow the only time democracy will 
work out of it evolutionally, as the bird from 
the ophidian. 


The Black Menace 


To my readers I commend a perusal of the 
article in this issue, ‘““The Negro Fourth Es- 
tate,” by Robert TT. Kerlin, professor of 
literature in the Virginia Military Institute. It 
is a most temperate article, but it carries under 
its temperateness of statement terrible implica- 
tions. Irom other quarters we have had in- 
timations of the development of a spirit of un- 
rest among the negroes, as a result, imme- 
diately, of the professed ideals with which we 
entered the war, and more remotely of fright- 
ful wrongs inflicted upon that race, not alone 
the denial of justice but the atrocities of lynch- 
ings and burnings, only too often upon insuffi- 
cient or absolutely lacking evidence of guilt 
of the peculiar crime most frequently given as 
the excuse for such savage barbarities. The 
negro press is a tremendous bellows and fan 
to blew up the flame of revengeful retaliation. 
The colored papers tend to develop a solidarity 
of the blacks that has not existed heretofore. 
As Mr. Kerlin shows, this is the purpose of 
that press, hewever disguised in a moderation 
of expression tinged with irony. These 
papers have encouraged the black hegira to 
the north in the hope of better treatment. This 
angers the South, and the North fails to real- 
ize the negro’s hope, as riots like those at East 
St. Louis and Chicago frightfully demon- 
strated. The negro threatens white men’s jobs 
in the North. Trades unionism has shut him 
out. In so far as he is educated, that makes 
him a more deadly dangerous pariah. He has 
the shadow but not the substance of freedom 
and the flag he fought for and in some in- 
stances died for, does not and apparently can- 
not protect him. All this rankles much more 
than Mr. Kerlin definitely sets forth, as one 
may learn from reading Burghardt Dubois’ 
book “Darkwater.” Tess and less the negro 
believes that Booker Washington’s is the way 
out of bondage. More and more the drift 
shows towards race action appalling even to 
think about. Some of the negro papers are 
insurrectionary by steady insinuation. What 
people think, that they are. If the negroes 
think as their papers print, they are hardly as 
loval as we may have thought towards the sys- 
tem in which they play the part of a poorly 
masked helotry. More white men should 
study the negro press and find out what it 1s 
the negro wants that can be given him as his 
due as a human being. White men should 
find a way to give it to him. Justice we can 
give—equality before the law. But social 
equality, no. The law cannot bestow or as 
sure that. ‘The negro stir deserves, and de 
mands attention. It is a growing menace to 
domestic peace. ‘The menace is the greater 
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because the discontent among the negroes is 
becoming more intelligent, but intelligence 
does not necessarily mean that the reaction to 
agitation will be less savage if it shows in the 
action that must grow out of thought. ‘The 
negro press is a warning like to Jefferson’s 
fire bell in the night. The warning must be 
heeded. The thing dreaded must be fore- 
fended, but with patience and a desire to do 
right by the people whose wrongs begin to 
stir them to bitterness. In short, the negro 
press shows that our race question grows more 
acute. It cannot be let alone. It cannot be 
settled by any plan of expatriation or deporta- 
tion. And it should not be settled with the 
rope and pyre, 
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Prohibition Stands 
Tne United States Supreme Court de- 
clares valid the constitutional amendment and 
the Volsted enforcement act—just as easy! 
Every contention that loathly opposite stood 
to the amendment and the act was swept away. 
All the antagonistic erudition of the liquor 
lawyers was wrong. The court took all hope 
out of the concurrent power clause. ‘The 
states are subordinate to the nation. ‘The law 
stands whether states conform their own legis- 
lation to it or not. And the decision was 
unanimous. Prohibition is fixed upon us for- 
ever—or until the people make a new consti- 
tution which will leave it out. ‘The law is the 
law, but prohibition is bad politics and poor 
morality none the less. There’s no denying 
the lurking threat of a theoretic tyranny in it. 
Still if a majority of the people don’t want it, 
they can get rid of it, as easily, if not as fur- 
tively, as a fanatic minority fastened it upon 
them. Having said which, there remains but 
to say that the amendment and the law do one 
good thing—they do away with the saloon and 
its iniquitous power in politics. ‘That is some 
slight compensation for the deprivation of the 
simplest means of escape from our depressing 
inhibitions. 
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Didn’t Get Him 
THAT paper-price investigation was de- 
signed partly to get something against Greck- 
enridge Long, seeking the Democratic sena- 
torial nomination in Missouri. Mr. Long mar- 
ried the daughter of the founder of the Gra- 
ham Paper Compaypy which paid annual divi- 
dends of 120 per cent for the past three years. 
That disclosure threatened to put Mr. Long 
in bad with the state’s country editors, and it 
would have done so but for the fact that Mrs. 
Long gets none of that dividend, which goes 
only to the officers and employes who hold 
the common stock. Mrs. Long gets but 7 per 
cent on her preferred stock. So no one can 
now how] “Profiteer” at Mr. Long. 
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Thermopylae 
By Robert Hillyer 


EN lied to them and so they went to die. 
M Some fell, unknowing that they were deceived, 

And some escaped, and, bitterly bereaved, 
Beheld the truth they loved shrink to a lie. 


And those there were that never had believed, 
But from afar had read the gathering sky, 

And darkly wrapt in that dread prophecy, 

Died trusting that their truth might be retrieved. 


It matters not. For life deals thus with man; 

To die alone deceived or with the mass, 

Or, disillusioned, to complete his span 

Thermopylae or Golgotha, all one 

The young dead legions in the narrow pass; 

The stark black cross against the setting sun. 

From The Five Books of Youth (Brentanos, N. Y.) 
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The Negro Fourth Estate 


By Robert T. Kerlin 
ry Instit 


Professor in the Virginia Milit 


CTIVITY of the colored press of the country 

in these troublous times, the spirit, the bold- 

ness, and the influence of it, may well excite 
alarm, as it has done, even “in the seats of the 
mighty.” There are nearly four hundred Negro 
newspapers published in this country, and they are 
prosperous as never before. Their circulation dur- 
ing the war period vastly increased, and new papers 
L_-all of the more outspoken and abler type—have 
subsequently sprung into existence. The colored 
people are fully informed of this, their papers make 

it a matter of rejoicing and pride. It is, indeed, a 
sign of the times. 

We are informed by this press that a New Era 
has come, brought to birth by the World War; 
that with the New Era has appeared the New 
Negro: a man who stands erect and looks the 
white man in the face; a man who asks no odds, 
but a square deal; a man who does not cringe 
or fawn, “licking the hand that smites,” but de 
mands his rights under the Constitution,—equal 
opportunities in the common affairs of life, equal 
conditions, equal comforts, equal recognition for 
character and worth: in a word, Justice. 

The World War and the Negro’s part therein 
are responsible for it. Not, of course, for the origin 
of the principle of manhood in the Negro, but for 
its swift leaping into evidence, its sudden  self- 
assertion in new tones. What we fought for the 
Negro fully appreciated. Why should he not have 
been able to? He was quick to apply that aim to 
himself—for the Negro is quick. President Wil- 
son’s notes and addresses, the Treaty and the League 
Covenant, had for the Negro the force of a new 
Emancipation Proclamation. 

The colored press claimed—and_ rightly—gicat 
credit for itself in pushing the various war measures 
and promoting the drives. Papers of every kind, 
denominational, fraternal, secular, gave their cciumms 
freely to the stimulation of patriotism, appeals to 
race pride, exhortations to “go over the top,” and in- 
struction regarding the various requirements of the 
government. With all this went a strong champion- 
ing of our humanitarian purposes in the war—the 
liberation of subject minority races, the righting 
of old wrongs, the making democracy prevail. 

The Negroes’ subscriptions to the liberty loans, 
to Red Cross funds, and the whole list, they quote 
as evidence of their patriotism and spirit in the 
country’s time of need. It is a record of which they 
are justly proud. They make it the basis of demo- 
cratic demands, quite naturally. Of the valor of 
their troops overseas they make the same argument. 
Those troops fought with endurance and heroism 
at Chateau Thierry and in the Argonne, and mingled 
their blood with that of the white soldiers in the 
dust of France. Those troops labored in the Serv- 
ice of Supplies at Bordeaux and Brest without count- 
ing the hours, counting only the loss to our cause 
of any slacking on their part. They buried the 
soldier dead—the most repellant task of the war— 
at Belleau Wood and Romaigne. This, while lynch- 
ings were being reported in their papers from home. 
Comparisons were inevitably made between Ameri- 
cans and Germans. 

It is this story that has embittered the Negro. 
It is this story that has given a new potency to his 
newspaper. It will be found instructive to compare 
the two followng poems with their dates. The 
first is a typical war poem, published in various 
weeklies during the period of the drives. This is 
the first of its two stanzas: 


THERE’S NO ONE BUSTED YET 


When I hear some folks complainin’ 
"Bout the burdens they must bear 
Just to keep our soldiers fightin’ 

In the trenches “over there,” 


Then T want to show a_ picture, 

One 1 saw th’ other day, 

Of a little Belgian young ‘un 

Aw fer granny, old an’ gray. 

In cach face was tears and terror, 

Born of Teuton greed and lust, 

In’ 1 pledged my all to Freedom, 

If to give my all To must. 

Then a new song woke within ime, 

A refrain I cant forget; 

“Heel all go broke tf we haf’ to 

But there’s no one busted vet!’ P 

WILLIAM HERSCHELL 
That has the characteristic African light-hearted- 

ness. Now read these two stanzas of the second 
poem alluded to, of date February 1920. Its four 
1] 


omitted stanzas proceed chimactically in biblical 


anathemas: 
PRAY FOR YOUR ENEMIES 
‘Tis commanded in the scriptures 
That we pray for our foes, 
Even those who heap upon us 
Our burdens and our woes. 
I believe in this commandment 
And shall take it unto me, 
[nd for those who lynch the Negro 
This my daily prayer shall be: 
May their days be “days of sorrow” 
And their house the ‘house of death,” 
Ind may dread and terror scize them 
With the drawing of each breath. 
May the pains their victims suffered— 
Multiplied ten thousand fold 
Rend their very soul asunder 
Till their crrors they behold. 
THEDORE HENRY SHACKELFORD 

There is no lack of evidence that the Negroes 
are going to their own papers in these days for their 
imformation and guidance. Those papers, in the small 
communities and rural districts, are coming to them 
from the large cities, preferably Northern cities 
whose editors dwell in the “safety zone.’ In my 
own town, with a colored population of less than 
one thousand, | found the Chicago Defender, the 
Boston Guardian, the New York «lye, the Crisis, 
the <lfro-American (Baltimore), the [lashington 
Eagle, the Richmond Planet, and the Southwestern 
Christian Advocate (New Orleans)—the last two 
being among the ablest and most outspoken papers 
in the country. Dut all these are “radical”. Ap- 
parently the colored people of today will have noth- 
ing to do with any other kind. 

To these papers and others of like quality the 
Negroes are going for the news, for trustworthy re 
ports of “Negro uprisings”, “Negro riots’—so-called 
by the white press—and lynchings, and for wrath- 
ful denunciations of them. The colored press is 
now the rival of colored pulpit influence. There 
are signs that it is coming into the first place. The 
Negro appreciates his newly discovered Fourth 
Estate. 

Shortly after the Washington riot I decided thai 
it would he a good thing to study the Negro’s 
reactions to that occurrence. For there were two 
circumstances that gave it distinction: It was in 
our nation’s capital, in the vicinity of the White 
ITouse itself; and the Negro defended himself, did 
so with resolution and effectiveness. Therefore, 
sending to all the weeklies for sample copies, which 
were readily supplied me, I selected about seventy 
from the hundreds and subscribed for them. The 
generalizations and assertions contained in this ar- 
ticle are based upon a careful reading and re- 
reading of these stacks of weeklies, and some eight 
or ten monthly magazines. Eighty-five per cent 
of my newspapers are published south of the Mason 
and Dixon line. But my initial mustard seed of an 
idea germinated marvelously and “waxed into a 


great tree.” 


Was it not worth while to discover how the 
colored man was thinking on all matters pertaining 
. . - . . 5 
to racial relations? Was it not worth while to 
get his point of view on racial adjustment, tc 
learn definitely his complaints against us, to hear 
him state his remedies for the wrongs against which 
he protests? The least quantum of a sense of 
justice dictated an affirmative answer. Hence the 
application of myself to the Negro’s newspapers— 
his one and only faithful exponent. 

To convey an adequate impression of the tone 
and temper and effectiveness of the colored weekly 
press in these times is impossible in the compass of 
an article, which will not admit of extracts ot 
any length, IT must therefore resort to description 
In a former period of racial distress the great 
Frederick Douglass, in the columns of his paper, 
Phe North Star, thus described the needs of the 
hour: 

“At a time like this, scorching irony, not con- 
vincing argument is needed. Oh, had_I the ability, 
and could I reach the nation’s ear, 1 would pour 
out a fiery streak of biting ridicule, blasting re- 
proach, withering sarcasm, and stern rebuke. 

“For it is not light that is needed, but fire; it is 
not the gentle shower, but thunder. We need the 
storm, the whirlwind, and the earthquake. 

“The feeling of this nation must be quickened; 
the conscience must be roused; the propriety of the 
nation must be startled; the hypocrisy of the nation 
must be exposed; and its crimes against God and 
man must*’be denounced.” 


These words seem to have been taken by many 
of the colored editors of this period as describing 
the forces of correction that should now be released. 
Their editorials fulfill the requirements. 

But to make Douglass’ description fit another 
large portion of the Afro-American press all the 
adjectives must be omitted or changed. The irony 
is not scorching, the ridicule not biting, the re- 
proach not blasting, the sarcasm not withering, the 
rebuke not stern. How, then, can they be described? 
Their irony, ridicule, reproach, sarcasm, and rebuke 
are conveyed all by the method of “sweet reason- 
ableness:” mild comment, plain statement of fact, 
inverted exaggeration, subtle indirection, side re- 
marks, and the gentle request to “look upon this 
picture, now upon that.” 

Yazoo, Miss.—Because of her activity in selling 
colored newspapers here, Miss Pauline Willis, a 
young colored woman, has been ordered to leave 
town, : 

VicksspurG, Miss.—-A white man raped a colored 
girl in Bovina, Miss., one day last week. Bovina 
is only four miles from Vicksburg, and in the same 
county. A charge was promptly made against him 
and he was arrested and placed in jail at Vicks- 
burg, but not one word has been heard of the 
kerosene can, the rope, nor the outraged public 
conscience. 

Effective? I think so. 

, e 4 2 - ~ ~} 
Black Belt are masters of the art. News items such 
as these sprinkle the front page. There is usually 
a sting in the tail of the harmless-appearing little 
things—not deadly but disturbing. 

Editorials one sentence long exhibit a similar 
self restraint: 

As long as American citizens are disfranchised, 
segregated, jim-crowed, lynched, brow-beaten, (in- 
timidated, held in contumely and contempt, victims 
of lawlessness, and mistreated generally because of 
their color, the riot spirit will be rampant. | 

—Houston Informer. 

Some one has said that our newspapers never 
have anything in them to make one smile. O yes, 
they do—read what some of the white Southerners 
think of a “square deal.”—Ibid. 

Even the feeblest of their papers will carry the 
news items of the Associated Negro Press and 


Scores of papers in the 


quote the stronger papers. The editorial columns 
of the Southern Indicator (Columbia S. C.) ol 
November the Ist, contain nothing racial, but on the 
front page, occupying the top two-thirds of a 
column, is a report of the most radical pronounce- 
ments of the National Race Congress, under the 
. . . . 

capitalized heading, 

“National Race Congress Speaks Plainly to Na- 
tion. South must Take Notice.’ In the extended 
quotation of the Congress’ “Address to the Coun- 
try” this paragraph occurs, with others of like char- 
acter: 

The migration of the Colored people now going 
on from the several Southern States is primarily due 
to the lack of safety of the home and is indicative 
of the fact that the Negro is sensible of the eco- 
nomic value of his labor. This movement clearly 
demonstrates to the South that all forms of pro- 
scription, Jim Crow cars, segregation, and lawless- 
ness must cease; and better school facilities, better 


housing conditions, and better wages must be pro- 
vided if the migration is to be checked. 


Undoubtedly the Southern papers are in general 
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milder in tone than the Northern, but not less com- 
prehensive in their demands nor less firm in pur- 
pose. The same grievances are voiced, the same 
petitions and pleadings are set forth, the same 
rights are asserted and urged not less cogently. 
The Southern Negro’s utterance of his protests, de- 
mands, determinations, and all that weighs upon 
his soul, suggests courage rather than boldness, 
and a sober sense of responsibility. The manifest 
restraint he imposes upon himself for the good of 
the cause, and for personal safety, only increases 
the force of his words, adding the pathos of en- 
treaty to the cogency of argument. 
Notwithstanding this moderation of tone—or per- 
raps because of it—the Southern papers get tne. 
messages delivered and make them understood. 

We white people must give the colored people credit 
for more percipiency than we are wont to do. They 
have quite as good a faculty as we for reading 
between the lines, for taking the force of an innu- 
endo, for perceiving the point of a bit of mild irony 
or gentle sarcasm. Vague and indirect pronounce- 
ments, perfectly harmless in appearance to us, are 
hand grenades to them. Editorial reticence they well 
understand to mean “safety first” for the editor, a 
longer career of usefulness. 

sut even some of the weeklies from which I 
published within the 
can use the artillery 
Some of their 


take mild cracks-—papers 
bounds of the old Confederacy 
of the skies desired by Douglass. 
braver neighbors in the large cities make constant 
use of this heavy artillery as well as of the small 
arms. 

In almost every considerable Southern city, there 
are colored papers which, if not to be described as 
outspoken and “radical,” one may well inquire how 
they are to be characterized and what they hold 
back unexpressed. Passing by Baltimore with its 
Afro-American, Twice-a-lleck Herald, and \Wash- 
ington with its Eagle and Bee—though by all their 
traditions these are Southern cities; passing by St. 
Louis, with its Argus and J/ndependent-Clarion and 
Kansas City with its Sua and Call—though these 
also are essentially Southern cities, come to the old 
capital of the Confederacy: Richmond has a weckly, 
the Planet, and a monthly, the People’s Pilot, which 
vie with any Negro publications of New York, 
Boston, or Chicago in radicalism. Savannah, Georgia, 
has its 7ribune, of like character; Charleston, South 
Carolina, has its Messenger; Raleigh, North Caroli- 
Independent; New Orleans, its South- 
ldvocate; Arkansas, its Hot 
Texas, its llouston Jnformer and 


na, its 
western Christian 
Springs cho; 
Houston Observer, its Dallas /rpress, its Fort Worth 
Hornet; Arizona. its Phoenix Tribune; Oklahoma, 
its Black Dispatch: all of the same temper and spirit, 
purpose and vigor as the New York ge, the Boston 
Chronicle, and the Chicago Defender. Many more 
of like character might be named, but at this mo- 
ment these particular ones stand out in my mind 
as representative of the aggressive, forceful, and 
radical group. Do these papers represent the South- 
ern Negro? Are they his spokesmen, his instruc- 
tors, his leaders? It is unreasonable in the extreme 
to doubt it. They are the voice of the millions 
of colored folks south of the Mason and Dixon 
line, 

The Negro’s ability as a speaker in the pulpit and 
on the public rostrum has always been recognized, 
It is something new to find him mighty with the 
pen. But there are editorial writers not a few in 
the South who are quite a match for their white 
“contemporaries.” 
contest statements made in the white dailies, to 
challenge positions, to expose fallacies and incon- 
sistencies, and to set argument against argument. 
In these polemics the Negro cannot be said to be 
found wanting. Seldom is there cloquetce, seldom 


They frequently find occasion to 


is there circumlocution, seldom any fine writing or 
pedantry, but there is straightforward speech, very 
telling in effect. 

Besides, many of the papers large and small, are 
Strengthened by the syndicated editorials of con- 
tributing editors. A half dozen able pens, the pens 
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of university-trained men, are employed in this work 
regularly. Practically all the papers also report 


lectures, sermons, addresses, the resolutions of con- 
ferences and congresses, and other such matter that, 
even when the editorials are weak and _ inconse- 
quential, carry to their readers the messages of the 
leaders. 

Every paper has correspondents in all of its terri- 
tory and in states beyond that might be supposed to 
be its territory. There are also news agencies. The 
most important of these by far is the Associated 
Negro Press. 
every city of the country it gathers the racial news 
and sends this out regularly to its large member- 
ship. About seventy-five papers receive these com- 
munications directly, but all get it sooner or later. 
Nothing racial escapes the Argus-eved colored press. 


‘ir . . 
Through special correspondents in 


“There’s a chiecl amang ye takin’ notes, 

And, faith, he'll print ’em.” 

I have quoted two of the song-makers. There 
are a dozen whose work comes up to a high stand- 
ard of expression. Their poems, pregnant with fire, 
are printed and reprinted throughout the entire 
colored press. They are not of the school of Dun- 
bar—they are of the genus New Negro. No cause 
is greatly to be feared until it gets into song. But 
once the suffering heart, the wounded spirit has 
uttered the lyrical cry, the world pays attention, 
its conscience is pricked, its human feelings are 
rallied. The Negro poet of today has a flaming 
message. 

The editorial writer, the reporter, and the poet 
are ably seconded by the picture-maker. A half- 
dozen very effective cartoonists are providing single 
papers or groups with the story of current events: 
riots, lynchings, travesties of justice, jim crowism, 
disfranchisement, and all the effects of racial preju- 
dice and hate. Ifverybody can read a_ picture. 
Nor does the scene it conjures up fade out of the 
soul. 

This press features two or three classes of items 
of a racial import. 
the front page and in the head-lines to the wrongs 


Equal prominence is given on 


and injustices inflicted upon the Negroes because of 
color, and to racial achievements, new activities, 
new business firms and enterprises, Negro benevo- 
lences, and the like. Race progress—race persecu- 
tion: that is their main story. But a third species 
of news ranks close to these, sometimes taking 
precedence: news of movements on the part of the 
whites towards real race adjustment on the basis 
of justice, news of serious efforts toward racial 
cooperation, news of forthright utterances in advo- 
cacy of their cause. This news they offer on their 
front page under conspicuous headlines. 

The new-born prosperity of the Negro press 
signifies a corresponding neglect on the part of the 
colored people of the white press. They will not 
longer trust the whites to furnish them the news, 
to teach them how to think. Too often have they 
been beguiled. The saying now runs:—“There’s 
a white man somewhere in the wood-pile.” In the 
columns of the colored papers alongside of expres- 
sions of exultation in their own success run_ the 
severest arraignments of the white press for its 
falsification and suppression of racial news, for 
prejudiced comment, and for neglect of the Negro 

except to report his crimes (alleged). The white 
papers by their false and flaring headlines and 
Negro 


exaggerated, mainly fictitious, accounts of 
assaults upon white women are denounced by the 
colored editors as responsible for practically all of 
the race riots of last year. 

The universal radicalism of the Afro-American 
press—using that term in the sense of demanding a 
fundamental change; the almost absolute unanimity 
of that press in its statement of grievances and 
demands—many voices, but only one mind; the reso- 
luteness of tone and manifest determination never 
to withdraw from the battle for “equal rights :” 
these are the impressions that are the most out- 
standing with me from my much perusal of the 
weeklies that regularly load my study table. 
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Ebro 


By Charles bP Finger 

HE man in the Stetson, whose name was Ebro, 

cut into the conversation, and Percival re- 

sented it. That was to be expected. For one 
thing, Percival, with his fad for ethical culture, was 
the very opposite to Ebro, who objected to asceti- 
cism. Then, too, Percival, who is of a retiring dis- 
position, does not haunt the smokers in Pullman 
cars, nor does he cultivate casual acquaintances. Ebro 
was the type that does. He was a square built man 
who might have been forty or sixty. It was hard to 
tell. His skin had the glow of health, but his hair 
was iron gray. He was clean shaven, and his eyes 
were bright and keen. In short, he was just an or- 
dinary looking man with manner somewhat defiant 
in a quiet way. He might have been an engineer or 
a manufacturer in moderate circumstances. 


We had been talking of architecture, or rather 
Percival had, and the conversation had drifted to 
Stanford White and his end. Percival said some- 
thing to the effect that sin brings punishment in its 
wake. Tle spoke of Boulanger, of Dilke, of Parnell, 
and held that a morally bad man could not be 
socially useful, “for,” said he, “the unworthy deed, 
the coarse thought, the carnal act—of such is the un- 
clean brood that nestles in the soul and taints the 
springs of action.” Then he produced a neat little 
morocco bound note book and turned the pages. He 
was a little vain of his literary power and taste, 
that I knew, so I prepared myself for what was 
coming, and composed myself to listen. “I may be 
pardoned,” he said, “for reading this little thought 
on the subject, but it exactly expresses the idea I 
wish to convey.” 

Then he read this: 

The light which streams from a clear con- 
science bathes in opal beauty every individual 
life; it penetrates and makes radiant with the 
splendor of pure joy every family on earth; the 
city where it gleams has no need of the sun, 
neither of the moon; blessed too are the nations 
that walk in the light of it. The warmth of its 
beams reaches to the uttermost limits of man- 
hind; yea it floods the universe with its cf- 
fulgence inexhaustible. Sinless, we behold a 
glory in the sea and sky, and on the distant 
mountains, which is not their own. Pure in 
heart and in mind, we lose ourselves in light. 


The passage sounded all right to me, though I 
did not quite catch the drift of it all. Percival 
closed the book carefully, giving it a little pat as he 
did so, and shot a quiék glance at Ebro. 

“That's bunk. Hot air!” said Ebro in a steady 
voice and with a note of finality. 

He looked Percival straight in the eyes and that 
sensitive fellow flinched, as a man of his emotional 
organization naturally would. Ebro’s tactless ex- 
pression had destroyed the web of conversation as 
effectively as a hurled club. 

Plainly offended, Percival said, “I beg your par- 
don.” 

“Quite unnecessary,” said Ebro. “What you said, 
as well as what you read, was bunk. 
Tommyrot. 


Poppycock. 
Means nothing.” 

Percival flushed. He had considerable self-con- 
trol and T saw that he was gathering his forces. A 
short silence ensued and then he spoke. 

“There are, sir, realms of rectitude to which we 
must aspire. We must soar. There are hidden har- 
monies to discover. Man’s higher instinets shall 
yet come to comprehend the great, calm law stretch- 
ing above blatant forces only sy 

Ife talked with extreme rapidity, as if to close 
out Ebro, as it were, and I, who knew well his elo- 
quence, realized, after the opening words, that he 
had much to say. But Ebro broke in. 

“Don’t obfuscate the issue. You were saying that 
a man who had broken what you call the moral 
You held that he could 
not be socially useful, or, at least, that his social 


code, was outside the pale. 
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A Selling Event of Great Interest— 


The Kingsley Player-Piano 


Is Offered at the $ 
Very Low Price of 


VERY home should have a Player-Piano--the contentment, real pleasure and jolly 


times to be derived are essential to happy home life. 


One can hardly say the price of this instrument is prohibitive to one’s possession. As 
Pianos go to-day, this is a most remarkably reasonable price for any instrument. Espe- 
cially is this true then of the Kingsley, which is a notably good instrument. Buying now 


will mean substantial savings. 


We have only a limited number of the Kingsley Player-Pianos, and we urge you to 


make your selection Monday. 


A reasonable deposit will secure it for you, and the remainder may be paid in monthly 


payments as you prefer. 


This price also includes your own selection of music rolls as well as a combination 


bench to match the Piano. Your old Piano will be taken as part payment if so desired. 


Demonstrations are given daily in the Music Parlors on the Fourth Floor. 
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utility would be impaired by his lapses. I deny it. 
it's all wrong, sir. You hold that sin—I use the 
term in the sense in which you use it,—brings a 
punishment in its train. I don't. I do not believe 
that there is any extra-mundane intelligence to in- 
terest itself in our affairs, and, therefore, there 
are no rewards or punishments outside of man-made 


ones.” 

Ebro knocked the ashes from his pipe and pro- 
duced cigars which he handed around. He also 
prought out a pocket flask, the stopper of which was 
a little silver cup, which held just enough whisky 
for one to oxidize in comfort. My heart warmed 
to Ebro as one of those good, wholesouled fellows 
whose brusqueness is easily overlooked. Percival 
declined both cigar and drink. He is naturally ab- 
stemious. 

II 

“It seems to me,” said Ebro, “in spite of the old 
warning, that it is a pretty safe thing to measure 
other people’s corn with our private bushel. In my 
experience I know that punishment does not follow 
what are called immoral acts. Human punishment 
may, [ admit, if one is careless or unlucky, or has 
not a little money to ward off trouble. As for the 
other proposition you advanced, I know hundreds 
of cases in which what you call morally bad men 
are socially useful. On the other hand, I know 
that many up-lifters, priests and preachers, are 
socially useless.” 

Percival had been listening intently, his elbows 
on the arms of the chair and his finger tips fitted 
together. The smile of courteous, but, perhaps, im- 
patient, attention was on his face. He reminded 
me of a crouched jaguar watching its prey, and I 
was a little sorry for Ebro. 

“Do you not realize,” he said, “that an immoral 
thought or act creates an environment that is false 
and depressing? Effects are infinite. Do you not 
accept the fact that it is by contagion, by touch, by 
infection, by a poisonous social atmosphere, that 
moral debility and disease get into us? Bear with 
me a moment. I am coming to my point. Now let 
us not take supposititious cases. Let us take our- 
selves. Here we are, we three. Now id 

Ebro interrupted. “Sure. Take ourselves. I will. 
I'm an engineer. I build bridges. I suppose you 
will concede that it’s a useful game. Well, what 
have my morals to do with my bridges? That's 
what I want to know.” 

“But, my dear sir, you are, we must presume, a 
respectable member of society and steer a straight 
moral course,” Percival said. 

“On the contrary, I know myself to be what you 
would call immoral,” said Ebro with precision. “I 
have broken each and every one of the ten com- 
mandments and am still doing the same. The beati- 
tudes hold no meaning for me. I count them as im- 
practical theorizing. Whenever I want to break a 
man-made law I do it on a fifty-fifty chance. Fur- 
ther, looking back, I find my life the more golden 
and colorful and glorious because of the infractions. 
\s to regrets, they never enter my head. Why 
should they? What man, not a fool, would regret 
happiness? And I know that whenever I broke the 
moral code, it was in search of happiness. Under 
such circumstances, I fail to see how I exhale any 





evil atinosphere.” 

Percival looked troubled. He had been watching 
the flying landscape:as Ebro talked, though plainly 
listening, and as he finished, he turned to Ebro, tak- 
ing me in with a sweeping glance, and raised his 
hand. The act had an episcopal touch, and it looked 
as if he were about to pronounce a benediction. 

“We all sin in thought,” he said, and his tone was 
grave. “It is well to think clean thoughts, but, after 
all, it is conduct that counts. In order to reap the 
full harvest of life the union of two things is need- 
ful~memories of well-being linked with sensations 
of well-being; and both are largely within our reach 
because both are largely dependent upon personal 
conduct. Paul the Apostle said, it is true, ‘Whoso 
looketh upon a woman to ——” 
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“| know,” interrupted Ebro. “But I think that 
Paul was off his base. Anyway, he’s dead. How- 
ever, I’ll take you up on the personal-conduct phase. 
Understand that when I speak of breaking com- 
mandments and prohibitions, I mean what I say. 
I mean that I broke them in deed and in delibera- 
tion, and only because I broke them, have I been 
able to reap that full harvest you talk about.” 

“Well—there are major and minor infractions,” 
said Percival sweetly, and I, who knew of his ad- 
miration for Mrs. Eddy, could see that he was re- 
fusing to entertain mentally anything but what he 
called All-Good. 

“Have it so if you wish, Mr. Percival. But let 
me say what I want to say. Accepting your idea of 
major sins, I suppose that in the category murder 
comes first, with stealing second—or maybe adultery 
—yet I don’t know about that, either. Judging by 
the fuss the uplifters make, we might put adultery 
first. But let it stand. Murder, adultery, stealing, 
I’ve done all three. To start with the first, I de- 
liberately killed a man once, after planning the deed 
in cold blood. Nor has there followed at any time 
any indecent Eugene Aram remorse. The crime 
never soiled me. Get that straight.” 

“Extenuating circumstances,” I hazarded. 

“Which, of course, would modify the case,” con- 
tinued my friend. 

“But would it?” asked Ebro. “Stand square, both 
of you. Don’t trim. You hold allegiance to a hard 
and a fast law, don’t you? ‘Thou shalt not kill.’ 
There it is in its starkness. There are no modifying 
clauses or reservations whatever. No loopholes. It’s 
flat. Come to that, extenuating circumstances, as 
you call them, are actually barred—set aside as in- 
admissable. If not, what does ‘Judge not, lest ye be 
judged’ mean? No, sir. You have to accept whole- 
heartedly what you say you accept. Thou shalt not 
kill.” 

“IT must admit that I strongly favor non-resist- 
ance,” said Percival. 

“By God, I don’t,” growled Ebro. “However, 
that’s another matter and we won't go into it. Let’s 
clear up what we have. I’m talking from first-hand 
experience. In the murder that I did, and remem- 
ber that it was a cold-blooded one, for I shot the 
man behind his back, there was no question of my 
being the instrument of any law, human or divine. 
In my mind there was not even revenge. I killed 
the man because I hated him suddenly, for we had 
not said ten words to one another in all our acquain- 
tance. I was perfectly sane. I killed him without 
passion. Yet the deed has made so little impression 
upon me that I rarely think of it. Therefore, it is 
idle to say that I am any less a social asset now than 
if the murder had never been done. As far as the 
exhalation of any malignant atmosphere—well, that’s 
all tommyrot, as I said. 

“Then there was the picturesquely named scarlet 
sin of adultery. In my case it was adultery plus 
infidelity. Yet the whole experience has enriched 
my life wonderfully. Memories connected with the 
affair frequently come up to enliven many an other- 
wise gray day. It’s you who get caught in the trap 
of asceticism who get it in the neck, believe me. 
Your advocacy of continency, I have thought, is 
either the outcropping of your disappointment or 
the expression of your lack of daring. I don't 
know which. You remind me of the fox that lost 
its tail in a trap and went around advising the other 
foxes to cut off their brushes. 

“Then there was the social sin of breaking my 
plighted word. Of course, that does not come in the 
decalog, yet you will find that men value a reputa- 
tion of holding fast to their word higher than they 
value a reputation for chastity, as it is called. Any- 
way, I count myself very fortunate in that I broke 
my promise to a girl. 

“You see, I fell into the clutches of a Hoboken 
maiden. She used all the seductive diplomacy of an 
experienced tom-cat stealing on an unsuspecting 
canary bird. I should not have been fool enough to 
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have fallen into her hands, for it was obvious from 
the first that she was angling for me. I knew it, 
just as in a trade or a business deal I know that the 
other fellow is out to beat me. But I enjoyed the 
game. It was interesting. There was the usual 
fashionable pectoral nudity and all that. There was 
her kittenish play at putting up prejudices and be- 
liefs and so forth. They, of course, were straw men 
set up for me to knock down. The trick is almost 
like a modern phase of the tribal game of pursuit 
and capture. Of course there followed in time her 
acceptance of my views, literary, political and so on. 
That is to say, surrender. There were a thousand 
other palpable tricks. The piano playing with me to 
listen close at hand or to turn the music, in which 
position I would be placed partly over her, leaning, 
so as to catch the faint penumbra of her breasts. 
Then there was the parlor dancing, which meant 
physical contact. Believe me, women in the mar- 
riage market play the game pretty openly. Anyway, 
it ended in an engagement. So, seeing that I would 
be held in bonds, fettered by my reputation as a 
man of honor, I dodged the whole thing and went 
south to Montevideo, where I tied up with a Franco- 
Russian ornithological expedition that was to make 
a survey in the Beagle Channel territory. 

“IT was handy man. General camp duties, tent 
pitching and packing, all that kind of thing fell to 
my share. I soon grew tired of the sober-minded, 
scientific gentlemen. Their feminine caprices bored 
me. So, one fine day, I discovered a warm fold in 
the hills, a semi-circular hollow facing northeast, it 
was, from which I could see the sea and watch 
the sunlight gleam on the waves. I wanted to be 
free for a time. So I made away with a small tent 
and a few necessaries, carried them unseen to my 
chosen location and settled down to my satisfaction. 
It was stealing, pure and simple, but mark how 
naturally it falls into place. 

“That adventure in solitude often comes back to 
me when I am in the midst of a crowd. I’m not so 
sure but that it would be for the physical good of 
the race if more of us tried the lone life awhile. 
One digests things. First of all, one begins to 
slough off beliefs. 

“From a comfortable place in a cleft, I could catch 
a glimpse of the sea framed between interlacing 
branches. I spent hours there watching the rushing 
hills of milky water striking a rock, to leap into a 
column of silver spray. Daily, I watched that leap- 
ing wonder. At times when the wind was lulled 
there came from across the endless gray waste of 
the sea, mews and tijeras, and now and then an al- 
batross, and they wheeled overhead, screaming and 
scolding. Then again, there was the music of the 
surf, the distant boomjng of sea lions and the smell 
of the sea and the earth and the grass. The sea 
smell is good to me, and so is the smell of a camp- 
fire. To hear the wind moan and buffet at night 
half scared me at first, but I came to enjoy it. All 
these things caught at me so that the civilization I 
had left behind seemed a sordid and a sorry thing 
and I was glad that I had broken my word and had 
not been a slave to duty and the girl at Hoboken. 
To have lived in a flat with her, to have been an- 
noyed, as I certainly would, when finding her clothes 
and things hanging here and there, to have had to 
live and to sit in the same room with her day after 
day and week after week, perhaps to have slept in 
the same bed with her night after night, would have 
been hell. I was glad that I had escaped. Besides, 
out there, it seemed impossible to believe that man 
was made for nothing more than to eat and drink, 
sleep and breed. 

III 

“Into this life there came one day the girl I was 
to know as Gayeta. Gayeta! It’s a dandy name, 
isn’t it? It calls up a picture of merriment and light- 
heartedness, at least it does to me. 

“There is a word coming from the Greek—onoma- 
topceia—Max Muller has an illuminating passage,” 
interrupted Percival. “Now I have often remarked 
upon the musical ring of Indian names. Their mean- 
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ings, too, are picturesque. Did vou learn the mean- 
se of the name?” 

“Wait a bit,” said Ebro, “I’m coming to that. Yes, 
| did. When she first appeared, a slim, trim young 
ficure, | had to coax her, much as one coaxes a timid, 
half grown collie pup. It was as if she feared mis- 
chief but expected kindness. 
friendliness, and, by dint of pointing, tried to signify 
Presently I un- 


So I made signs of 


that I wanted to learn her name. 
derstood her to say ‘Gayeta.’ Hearing me repeat the 
word, she seemed pleased and held out her hand, 
which, of course, I took in mine. She was puzzled; 
almost it seemed as if she was disappointed. 
not until long after that I discovered that when she 
first saw me she was trying to ask me for something 
to eat. You see, some of the Indians who had come 
into contact with the Chilean sealers had learned to 
use the word galleta, meaning biscuit. The word 
had passed into their language and they had come to 
look for biscuits wherever they saw a white man, 
just as foolish tourists in Santa Fe, seeing a squaw 
on the depot platform, expect her to pull forth some 
wonderful piece of Indian work. It was through 
my mistake that I came to call her Gayeta. But she 
accepted the name, although it does seem strange to 
call a girl ‘Biscuit,’ doesn’t it? Yet silly parents 
eall their children ‘honey’ and smart-alecks call an 
The trouble is that we are 
always jumping at conclusions. We are 
Suppose some peoples built up a 


it was 


cligible flapper ‘a peach.’ 
always 
building theories. 
theory of our own religious beliefs, and framed it 
upon an observance of our customs, eh? Wouldn't 
it be a wierd thing? Yet see how we have accepted 
the belief that this tribe and that believed in a future 
life and a happy hunting ground, just because in 
graves, arrow and spear heads had been found. 
“But do not such burial customs signify a belief 
asked Percival. “Is there not a 
immortality? I have always 


in a future life?” 
human hunger for 
thought, in this connection— 


“Are you sure you thought?’ questioned Ebro. 


“Are vou? At first hand? Or did you merely ac- 
cept what you were told and what you read? 
Listen! Travelers have seen savage burials, and so 


have I, and it is true that the personal effects of the 
dead man are put into the grave. But it 
nothing. Just this. The survivors had a delicacy 
about using the dead man's personal effects. That's 
all. Just as you would refuse to wear your dead 
Listen! You never 


signifies 


neighbor’s hat or coat or shirt. 
heard of a happy cooking ground for the women, 
But if the cooking gear had been buried 
with the squaws you would. Cooking gear is more 
communal than personal. That’s all. The pots are 
too useful to waste. If you want to understand the 


did you? 


ways of a savage, search your own ways. You 
wouldn't wear dead mens’ clothes, but you’d have no 
compunction in using his family pots, cups and 


See? 

“But get back to Gayeta. 
a well-formed little creature, active, lithe and grace- 
ful, and she had the natural cheerfulness that comes 
with health. For the few months in which we lived 
Let me tell you, human 


beings are well capable of physical happiness, but 


saucers, 


1 told you that she was 


together we had rare fun. 


are too cowardly or else too blind to seize the offered 
opportunity. Really, 
you do not know beauty except you know the love 
You ethical culturists should take 
Your sin is the sin of asceticism. 


Gayeta was clean, wholesome. 


of a clean body. 
note of that. 

“After we had been together a week or so, I got a 
notion in my head one day and slipped back on the 
trail of the expedition. It was not a difficult thing 
to do. They poked about and followed the sea shore 
in and out pretty close, never venturing very far 
inland. No one being about, I confiscated a sack of 
such things as had been brought to barter with, or 
I'll tell you what I did, so that 
civilized man, 


please the natives. 
you may have some notion how 
stripped of convention, might act when left to him- 
self. Mind you, I’m giving you a cross-section of 
life as it was. Also remember, that when I first saw 
Gayeta she was stark, except for a patch of guanaco 


hide about the size of a Free Mason’s apron that she 
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had hung to her shoulders more by way of a wind- 
shield than anything else. 

“Well, sir, the first thing I chose from the pile of 
stuff when I tumbled it out of the sack was a pair 
of black stockings. I taught her how to wear them. 
Then I fished out some bright red band elastic, 
doubtles you know the stuff, and fixed up a pair of 
garters for her. Then I added shoes—the French 
kind. You can guess what a French expedition 
fitted up in Paris with conventional notions of sav- 
ages might bring along. me, little Gayeta 
was proud. I can sce her now as she stood up and, 
bending over slightly, looked with pride at her legs. 
Heels together, sir—heels and knees touching. Slim 
ankles, the curve of the calf and the thigh, the sinu- 
ous graceful lines to the waist. She was well worth 
looking at. Say what you please, there is a peculiar 
beauty in a well-clothed pair of shapely legs. It 
appears to me, too, that there is a keen appreciation 
of beauty in this respect, though it is throttled by 
conventionality. Yet look at the bill boards. 
at the popularity of the leg shows at the vaudevilles. 
Or take note of the advertisements in magazines 
family ones, too,—and in the street cars. Or watch 
pater with the Ladies’ Home Journal. 


3elieve 


Look 


“Much of the woman's gear in the bag I threw 
aside. The choosing, Gayeta left entirely to me. 
So I fixed up a searlet ribbon as a fillet band and it 
went well with her crispy, curling hair that hung to 
her shoulders. She had pretty hair. Sometimes, [ 
recall, when we were playing or resting, or when | 
was stretched out on the grass, she would raise up 
and, leaning on her elbow, would bend over and look 
into my eyes with the unflinching gaze of a child, 
and her hair would tumble about her neck and tent 
our faces in. ‘Then she would collie 
might, playfully nipping my neck, cheek or shoulder 
with her white front teeth. Little playful nips. It’s 
a mere incident, but the remembrance of it at this 
So it’s fair to say that the 


play as a 


time looms up as a joy. 
adultery infraction has been a clear gain. 

“The fillet arrangement presently suggested a kind 
of classical Greek costume and [ draped my living 
model accordingly, she later improving upon my ef- 
forts as soon as she learned the use of pins, which 
did not take her long. Don't that I’m 
strongly inclined to believe that was in 
vented for ornamental purposes and not for what is 


you know 


clothing 


called modesty ? 

all our 
failed, 
She had no moods. 


“Honest to God, we had good times. In 
acquaintance her hearty good humor never 
nor did her jovial frankness. 
That is, melancholy ones. Nor were either of us 
slaves to anything. We lived as we chose and our 
lives were mingled with the lives of the ocean and 
the sun and the earth. You would be astonished to 
know, if it were possible to tell you or to make you 
understand, how sex fell into place without any ex- 
cess. Now and then, far away, I saw a white sail 
on the sun-splashed sea, but felt no desire to leave 
the clean land of hill and plain and perfect freedom. 
I had no desire to re-accept that life in which were 
so many artificial things and prohibitions and _ re- 
strictions. At times it seemed to me that out of all 
that might come something worth while. Anyway, 


my comrade, untaught, reckless of customs and 
creeds, meant a great deal to me. 

“One day I noticed how things were with her 
Vhen, as man will under such circumstances, I began 


mar- 


to cool off without intending to. If you are 


ricd, you know how it is. Ifer lines of yrace had 
disappeared. In our conventional mode of life when 
all things are distorted, we like to deny that there 
is any feeling of revulsion in the mind of a man at 
such a time, but why deny facts? In the long run, 
lives would be far happier if there was no illusion 
about married life. As I see it, this inevitable cool- 
ing off is perfectly natural, also right and proper. 
Take an animal. There's a recognized time for 
breeding and a time for separation. It 
health, for the physical good of the race. 
of all living creatures, acts against the grain and af- 
fects a sentimentality, keeping up the fiction of a 


makes for 


But man, 
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passion when the occasion for it has passed away. 
Then there’s the disappointed, illusion-fed woman. 

“Gayeta was eager to leave me. “When,” she said, 
“the boy is strong enough I shall bring him to you 
and you may be good to me again.” When the 
morning broke she had gone. 

“By the way, there was one little incident that 
struck me, mainly as showing the vast difference be- 
tween natural and civilization-spoiled woman. I 
had given Gayeta a ring. The gift was not a ritual, 
nor had it any significance. I had the thing with 
me, and had no use for it. It was one I had bought 
for the Hoboken girl, but she had persuaded me to 
buy another-—a gaudier thing with a diamond that 
stuck out like a wart, and I was too great an ass to 
insist upon her taking the one I had. So Gayeta 
came to have it and I have often thought how 
strange it was that a Fuegian girl should have a 
ring from Tiffany’s. The point is that Gayeta ad- 
mired it for its beauty and did not wear it for her 
own adornment. She often left it here and there 
for days in odd places for the sheer joy of finding 
it again. Sometimes she would leave it hanging on 
a twig, or again, leave it on a flat rock by the sea 
shore. Now the Iloboken girl admired her ring for 
the envy she was able to awake in others. See the 
The one girl was incapable of lying or 
The other was all lies and 


difference ? 
disguising her feeling. 
pretence. 

“That’s the end of the story. My life in so-called 
I recall many incidents with the 
keenest pleasure. I broke my plighted word with 
the other girl and am glad that I did so. To have 
nailed myself on the cross of duty would have been 
to ruin my life.” 

There was a moment's silence, then Percival said, 
“There is a power of adaptation in man’s nature 

wonderful. You see, the false relation 
Your heart broadened to its burden. Your 
You returned to civilization with a 


adultery was jolly. 


which is 
ceased. 
mind expanded. 
spirit finely touched to fine issues.” 

Ebro looked at Percival over the flame of a match 
as he lit a fresh cigar. 

IV 

“Yes,” said Ebro after a little; “I picked up with 
eslancia life on one of the new sheep runs on the 
Straits, but I don’t know about. spirits—-what was 
it you said?—spirits finely touched to fine issues. 
Truth is, | found it mighty hard to swing into line. 
It was as if I was foreign to my fellows. They 
scemed to have recourse to every treason and cruelty. 
The men appeared to be puny, white-faced, weak. 
They feared the wind, the cold, the sun. They 
seemed to huddle in their rags and to be timid and 
dull. There was much brutality and conceit among 
them. Each was highly mistrustful of his fellow. 
Then, too, as most of them had come from Presby- 
terian Scotland, by way of the Falkland Islands, 
there was a good deal of mouthing morality and of 
talk about the Word and the Good Book. It sickened 


me. [ wanted the mountains and the breath from 
the sea again, and the companionship of naked- 
breasted Gayeta. I pined for the glory of the sun- 


rise and the air and light. And say, has it ever 
occurred to you that literally thousands of men and 
women in cities have never seen the sun rise? 
Has it? 
“Above all, 
were done to exterminate the natives. 
rewards offered by those financing the estancias for 
proof of Indians killed, and of bounties paid for ears 


There was, I found, poi- 


I revolted at some of the things that 
I learned of 


and noses of Tuegians. 
soning by strychnine, and that kind of thing. 

“One day a missionary held a service in the cook- 
house rotten-hearted man of God talked 
about holding it a weak sentimentality which re- 
vretted that a capable and stalwart and God-fearing 
dark-skinned 


and the 


race of white men should replace a 
tribe which could neither utilize its land for the full 
benefit of mankind, nor contribute to the common 
stock of human knowledge. The slinking hypocrite 
added a rider to the effect that this was not to be 
taken to justify a brutalizing destruction of human 


(Continued on page 482) 
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You’ll find here 


T. Ros opinions of Wilson 
and his Cabinet, Leonard 
Wood, Ilughes, Taft, prohi- 
bition, religion, the campaign 
of 1920, etc., given with abso- 
lute candor and with all of 
T. R.s downright vigor. 





wish 


has given. 
teristic Rooseveltisms and is written 
with a fine appreciation of the sig- 
nificance of every incident.’’—Phila- 


delphia Ledger. 
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Another Shakespeare 


By W. 


Kk ALL the books purporting to 

reveal the identity of the author 

of the Shakespeare plays and 
poems—on the assumption that Shakes- 
peare was too illiterate, inexperienced 
and not “gentle” enough to have written 
them—the best that I have read is the 
recently issued “Shakespeare Identi- 
fied” by J. Thomas Looney, (I*red- 
erick A. Stokes Co., New York). 

The plays have been attributed to 
Lord Bacon, Roger Manners Earl of 
Rutland, William Stanley Earl of 
Derby, Sir Walter Raleigh and some 
others. Cases for all of these suppo- 
sititious Shakespeares have been most 
elaborately wrought out but, to me 
at least, unconvincingly. In every case 
the will ta believe that the man in 
question was the author was stronger 
than anything but the will to disbe- 
lieve that Shakespeare could have been 
the writer. The anti-Shakespeareans 
say the man of Stratford could not 
have done it because he had no edu- 
cation, because he went to London 
and became a link-boy and_ possibly 
an actor of unimportant parts, was 
never in Italy with which some of 
the plays show much familiarity, 
could not write a legible hand, made 
an uncommonly mean-spirited will, 
was a commercial minded person—in- 
deed was everything the man who 
could write the plays could not have 
been. Every contemporaneous men- 
tion of him as author is flouted. All 
of the men of the time were in a 
conspiracy to help the concealment 
of some really able, distinguished man 
under the name Shakespeare. The 
direct evidence of honest and honor- 
able men, his associates, that Shakes- 
peare was the author is rejected for 
a lot of ingenious guesses and far- 
fetched analogies, with no shred of 
direct evidence, fixing on some one 
else the glory of his achievement. 
Johnson and Greene and Meres and 
others may be said to have seen 
Shakespeare do the work. What mat- 
ters that? There were hundreds who 
did not see him do it. The majority 
rules. 

The details of Shakespeare’s life 
are sparse but we know as much or 
more about him than we do of any 
other writer of his time. As for his 
education, he could have read more 
books than were in Burns’ library. 
He could get the classics in transla- 
tions never since surpassed. His 
wonderful knowledge of the law is in 
fact about like what scraps of pro- 
ceedural phrase I have picked up from 
associations with lawyers. His natural 
history is mostly Pliny’s. He could 
have got everything that is his from 
the books and from London asso- 
ciations of his day—everything except 
his marvellous knowledge of the hu- 
man heart and soul. Many things 
of his can be paralleled in other 
writers — everything almost but his 
poetry. The acknowledged writings 
of all the supposed Shakespeares are 
variously worthy, but none of them 
has that quality we call Shakes- 

‘pearean. If there are parallel pas- 
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}sages to his in other writers they 
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are few, and when they occur they 
are passages expressing ideas that 
were the common stock of speech in 
that time. And to fit the best of 
them to Shakespeare one has to tor- 
ture the language and read Shake- 
speare into the others before reading 
them into him. It is absurd to think, 
for another instance of perverted in- 
genuity, that the plays contain crypto- 
grams reciting contradictory secret his- 
tories and at the same time are magnifi- 
cent poetry characterized by a freedom 
of expression utterly inconsistent with 
carefully planned misplacement of capi- 
tal letters, erratic italicization, misprints 
and mistakes in the pagination of 
the published plays. That many of 
the plays were rewritten from older 
plays by Dekker and others is plain, 
but what makes the plays to live is 
the rewriting, not the originals. That 
‘Shakespeare lifted a line here and 
there from Marlowe, the man _ nearest 
approaching him of the galaxy of 
great writers contemporaneous with 
him, is true. And furthermore Shake- 
speare is not the incarnate perfection 
that his overthrowers seem to as- 
sume. He did much slipshod work. 
He was not more learned than others 
but at his best he was the most con- 
summate artist. It is not proved 
Shakespeare did not write Shake- 
speare, nor even that he could not 
have done so. Those who deny him 
simply cannot see how he could have 
written the plays. Can they see how 
Burns or Byron or Shelley or Keats 
or Browning wrote their master 
works? 

Now comes Mr. J. Thomas Looney 
and claims to prove that the man who 
wrote Shakespeare was Edward de 
Vere, seventeenth Earl of Oxford, born 
1550. He starts from a poem written 
in the same stanzaic form as “Venus and 
Adonis” first heir of Shakespeare’s in- 
vention—a poem entitled “Women.” In 
this Mr. Looney finds the same view of 
women held by Shakespeare. What view 
of women—Imogen, Portia, Lady Mac- 
beth, Desdemona, Miranda, Perdita, 
Rosalind, Cleopatra? The three stanzas 
of de Vere’s poem are but the expression 
of a jejunely cynical judgment upon 
women that they are fickle, fair not fond, 
wily, variable, incalculable. The poem in 
my opinion is undistinguished in thought 
and expression. Other poems of de 
Vere’s are not much better—they are 
like hundreds of other poems to be 
found in the writings of the period. It 
is impossible to tell in an article of ordi- 
nary length the story of de Vere as it is 
checked up with what is known of 
Shakespeare and the plays. As Mr. 
Tooney tells it, the theme is positively 
fascinating. There are many little out- 
standing points of interest. For in- 
stance, Shakespeare freely paraphrases 
Ovid. Oxford’s tutor was Arthur Gold- 
ing, who translated Ovid. Oxford vis- 
ited Milan, Venice, Padua, where are 
laid scenes of “The Taming of the 
Shrew” and “The Merchant of Venice.” 
He was known as “an Italianated Eng- 
lishman.” Spenser tells of the rivalry 
between Sir Philip Sidney and Oxford, 
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supposedly depicting the latter as “Will,” 
the name so curiously punned upon in 
several of the Sonnets. To Southamp- 
ton de Vere wrote the adjurations to be 
married, in the first of the Sonnets, when 
4 marriage of de Vere’s daughter to 
Southampton was proposed. There is a 
blank in Oxford’s record between 1592 
and 1601. Between those years occurred 
the great period of publication of Shake- 


speare plays. De Vere died in 164. 
Shakespeare retired to Stratford. Ox- 
ford was an eccentric person. Ile was 


a member of the high nobility, disdain- 
ing the multitude. He had strong Ro- 
man Catholic leanings, though touched 
with Renaissance paganism. Such things 
show in Shakespeare. He disliked Lord 
Burghley, whose ward he was, to his 
loss. He was the friend of Essex and 
the admirer of Southampton, and there- 
fore did not love Elizabeth, who dealt 
badly with both men. When Elizabeth 
died there was no word of: poetic lament 
or apotheosis from Shakespeare. Nor 
from Oxford. Oxford was a Lancas- 
So was, or is, Shakespeare. Both 
In the plays the 


trian. 
were lovers of Italy. 
house of Oxford is sympathetically dealt 
with and exalted, with evident knowl- 
edge of its history and fortunes. 

Mr. Looney quotes authorities vouch- 
ing for de Vere’s poetic genius, but the 
specimens, very few, that he quotes are 
not up to anything of Shakespeare’s best 
or even his second best. There is better 
by lesser men in Bullen’s collections. Ox- 
ford’s first wife was fourteen when he 
married her: the exact age of Juliet. 
Hamlet's friend is Horatio. The brother 
of Oxford, long surviving him, was Sir 
Horace de Vere, soldier. Oxford was 
devoted to horsemanship and falconry. 
Shakespeare’s plays and poems are full 
of descriptions and figures of speech 
drawn from those exercises, which, how- 
ever, were the fashion of the time with 
all the nobility and familiar to every- 
body. Because there’s no horsemanship 
in it, Mr. Looney does not think that 
“The Tempest” is Oxford’s or Shake- 
speare’s; but how about the splendid 
poetry in “The Tempest?” Lyly, of 
“Euphues,” was secretary to Oxford. 
There is much euphuism in Shake- 
speare, but euphuism is found tincturing 
all literature of that period. It was a 
fad. Burghley was a pompous old lord 
given to platitudinous sententiousness. 
He was father to Oxford’s first girl- 
wife. In “Hamlet,” Polonius, a bromidic 
father of Ophelia. Ox- 


old bore, is 


ford was a patron of Gabriel Harvey, 
the pedant. Holofernes in “Love's La- 
bor Lost” is a burlesque of Harvey. 
Biron is Oxford. Sir Philip Sidney, 


with whom Oxford quarreled, is Boyet 
in this play, or at the least Boyet is a 
composite of Sidney and Sir Thomas 
Kuyoet, with whom Oxford fought a 
duel in which both were wounded. And 
so it goes with endless suggestions of 
identities in little between Oxford and 
Shakespeare. But I don’t quite make out 
exactly why it is that Oxford should 
have hid himself behind Shakepeare or 
What it was that caused him to “have 
gone here and there and made himself a 
motley to the view.” Oxford had a 
reputation for dissoluteness, but on what 
grounds no one knows, not even Mr. 
Looney. Shakespeare reproaches him- 
self in the Sonnets for what Mr. Looney 
calls “departures from recognized 
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canons of rectitude.” Anthony Munday 
was a poet and “a servant of the Earl of 
(xford’s.” “He the 
“Venus and Adonis” stanza, and, says 
the Cambridge History of Literature, one 
of Munday’s plays is an humble varia- 
tion of “Midsummer Night’s Dream” and 
“we find in (another of Munday’s plays) 
phrases that may have rested in the 
mind of Shakespeare.” There is a rec- 
ord in 1584 of a play by Oxford, “The 
History of Agamemnon and Ulysses.” It 
is lost. Mr. Looney says the speeches of 
Agamemnon and Ulysses make up a 
larger part of “Troilus and Cressida” 
than the words actually spoken by 
Troiius and Cressida themselves. There- 
fore, etc. And in this play occurs the 
apotheosis of “degree” or rank, which is 
the utterance of a great nobleman or up- 
holder of rank, which, of course, Oxford 


wrote poems in 


must have been. 

But there must be an end. Enough 
has been said, in not too good order, to 
show the intensely interesting, variety 
and uniqueness of Mr.  Looney’s 
“proofs.” These are but spume of the 
stream of his historical and biographical 
coincidences and inter-relations between 
Oxford and the plays, the poems and 
supposed dates and events in the career 
of Shakespeare. There’s the phrase “our 
ever-living poet” in the dedication to the 
Sonnets. A man is so spoken of, says 
Mr. Looney, “only when he is 
dead.” Shakespeare was not dead when 
the Sonnets were published, but was 
preparing to go back to Stratford and 
look after his houses and lands. But 
Oxford was dead. And finally: “We 
have a flood of Shakespearean plays be- 
ing published authentically right up to 
the year before the death of Edward de 
Vere, then a sudden stop, and nothing 
more published with any appearance of 
proper authorization for nearly twenty 
years, although the reputed author was 
alive and active during twelve of those 
years.” Mr. Looney suggests that Ox- 
ford staked Shakespeare with the al- 
leged £1000 he was said to have got 
from Southampton. It was pay for his 


part in fathering Oxford’s concealment. 
Mr. Looney almost persuades one to 


his plausible theory. But the one thing 
missing is poetry by Oxford that bears 
the true stamp and brand of him we 
call Shakespeare. An Oxford poem 
with Shakespeare’s spirit and style in 
it would clinch the case even better than 
by proving what Mr. Looney suggests, 
that the Droeshout portrait of Shake- 
speare is an altered one of Edward de 
Vere. I am not worried that we don't 
know enough about Shakespeare to 
make the man himself real to us. The 
important thing about Shakespeare is 
not that we know so little about him, 
but that he knew so much about the 
deep down inside of everybody, and the 
youth brought up in the school of hard 
knocks, as a minor attache of the the- 
aters in old London was more likely to 
acquire that knowledge in that life than 
was Edward de Vere the king’s ward 
and toniest of aristocrats. A very few 
hooks and the knack of speech in a time 
when everybody spoke the language of 
Shakespeare, and—genius, which may 
blossom anywhere, will account for all 
the rest of him. Genius—that is the one 
factor the Shakespeare iconoclasts do 
not take enough account of in their equa- 
For poets ever were born not 

Shakespeare perhaps best ex- 
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tion. 


made. 














taunted him! 


One day he was a wealthy, respected gentleman clubman 


RE 


Because a woman 


—and the next—well if he found himself a member of a 
gang of the biggest crooks in the country it was because 
of a woman! 


Even she could not guess the amazing tangle she was get- 
ting their lives into—that is the strange baffling story that 
keeps you entertained and guessing so in 


Blacksheep! 
Blacksheep! 
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A breathless American mystery story 
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New and Unusual Books 





The Early Mathematical Manuscripts of Leibniz 


Published by Carl Immanuel Gerhardt. 


Translated from the Latin 


Texts, with Critical and Historical Notes, by J. M.Child. Cloth $1.50 


_ An Ethical System Based on the Laws of+Nature 


| 


By M. Deshumbert. 


Translated from the French by Lionel Giles, 


M.A. This book has already appeared in seven different languages, 


and will shortly appear in three others. 


Saccheri’s Euclides Vindicatus 


Edited and translated by George Bruce Halsted. Latin-English Edi- 
tion of the first non-Euclidean Geometry, published in Milan, 1733. 


Pages 280. 


Rival Philosophies of Jesus and Paul 


By Ignatius Singer. 


Pages 231. 
Paper Edition, 75c. 


Cloth 2.00 


The author's ‘contention is that there are two 


distinct and mutually destructive philosophies in the Gospels, one by 


Jesus and one by Paul. 


Cloth, $2.00 


The Elements of Non-Euclidean Geometry 


By D. M. Y. Sommerville, M. ‘A. 


“An excellent text-book for 


teachers of geometry who wish to understand the position in which 
Euclid’s parallel-postulate has been placed by modern’ thought.” 


-— Journal of Education. 


CHICAGO 


Cloth, $2.00. 


THE OPEN COURT PUBLISHING COMPANY 


LONDON 
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BOJER 


whose novel Ihe Power of a 
Lic’ won for him the laurels of 
the French Academy, is rapidly 
acquiring an American reading 
public that will soon exceed that 
of his native Norway. In Italy, 
Spain and France his name has 
been associated for several years 
with the finest in contemporary 
literature. 


Johan Bojer took a large 
American audience by storm 
with ‘The Great Hunger,’ that 
masterly story of man’s scarch 
for God, that bore the endorse- 
ment of John Galsworthy, James 
Branch Cabell, Joseph Herges 
heimer, Zona Gale, William 
Stanley Braithwaite and num- 
crous other fellow writers and 
critics. Blasco Ibanez called him 
“‘A Maupassant of the North.” 
A new edition of this book is 
being published every month. 
The Chicago Tribune conceives 
“The Great Hunger’ as a classic 

If you have not read the nov- 
els of Bojer, begin with “The 
Great Hunger.’ His other En- 
glished novels are 


THE POWER OF A LIE 


With an introduction by Sir Hall Caine: 


TREACHEROUS GROUND 
THE FACE OF THE WORLD 


Each, $2.00 Net 


These books are obtainable from any 
bookstore or may be ordered direct from 


Moffat, Yard & Co., 
31 Union Square West, 
New York 
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famous passage 


‘The poet's eve ina fine frenzy rooling,” 


plains himself in the 


But if I have to think of anyone other 
than Shakespeare being Shakespeare, I 
prefer Edward de Vere, seventeenth 
Karl of Oxford, to Francis Bacon, Lord 
Verulam, or any of the others who have 
been nominated for a yacancy that has 
not been proved to exist on the supreme 


throne of sone. 
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Anticipated 
The company had been marching for 
two solid miles without a rest and 
Recruit Sullivan, holding the 
rank of No. 3 in the rear rank, first 
squad, had about come to the limit of 
Finally, just as he was 


exalted 


his endurance. 
about to give up the ghost and drop, the 
captain gave the command, “Company, 
halt.” “By the lord, captain,” groaned 
Sullivan, as he eased off his pack, “you 
took the very words out of me mouth.” 


9.9. 
eye 


“Scandals of 1920" 

“Nigger,” warned one, “don’t mess wid 
me, *kase when yo’ do, yo’ shuah is flirt- 
ing wid de hearse.” “Don't pesticate me, 
nigger,’ replied the other, shaking his 
fist. “Don’t fo’ce me to press dis upon 
yo’, ’kase if I does, I'll hit yo’ so hard 
I'll separate yo’ from amazin’ grace to 
a floatin’ opportunity.” “If yo’ mess wid 
me, nigger,” cried the first, showing the 
whites of his eyes, “I'll jes’ make one 
pass, and dere’ll be a man pattin’ yo’ in 
de face wid a spade tomorrow mornin’.” 
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Joseph Conrad’s Latest Romance 


A superlative novel 


the fruit of twenty years 


labour 


a master 


Net, $2.00 
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Conducted by the Doubleday-Page Bookshop Co. 


223 N. Eighth St. 
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Letters from the People 


Mr. Lippmann Calls Histor 
New York, May 29, 1920. 
editor of Reedy’s Mirror: 

l am profoundly relieved by Histor’s 
assurance that he does not inhabit a 
foundling hospital. It matters less to 
me what Ilistor thinks of the Fourteen 
Points. I have always entertained seri- 
ous doubts about some of them myself, 

What Histor thinks, or what I think, 
about the merits of the Iourteen Points 
is Of absolutely no importance to the 
questions he and I are discussing. 

There are three questions: JT irst, a 
question of fact: Was the armistice a 
legal contract to make a peace within 
certain specific terms? 

Second, a question of fact: Did the 
peace treaty fulfill this contract, or did 
it violate it, as Mr. Keynes asserts? 


Would 


Third, a question of morals: 


.the violation of such a contract constitute 


a breach of faith involving American na- 
tional honor? 

Will Histor answer those three’ ques-. 
tions candidly, and omit for the present 
all discussion of wetnurses, prams, 
corpses, Little Lord launtleroy, bobtail 
fiushes, T'rappists, hell and damnation, 
ether, the way of the world, and his own 
splendid emotion ? 

WALTER LIPPMANN 
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A Little Fling at Mr. Finger 

Kaoha, Sausalito, Cal., June 1, 1920. 
Editor of Reedy’s Mirror: 

Mr. Iringer says, in Mirror: 
“One should approach life with the idea 
of accuracy of observation in mind, but 
That which is 


your 


distortion is all about us. 
presented has not the remotest reference 
to life as we know it. We grow sus- 
picious. I felt that way when I read 
itrederick O'Brien's book, ‘White 
Shadows in the South Seas.’ O'Brien 
calls Herman Melville to mind because 
he treats of the same place and people. 
But the O’Brien way suggests the way 
of the theater. The Melville way is the 
Dreiser way. Here is an instance: 
O'Brien writes of Titihuti and her ‘won- 
derful legs, statuesque in mold, and tat- 
tooed from ankle to thighs,’ and says: 


**During the first few days she passed 
and repassed my cabin in her walks about 
her household duties, lifting her tunic 
each day a little higher. Her- vanity 
would no doubt have continued this grad- 
ual course, but that one day I came across 
her in the river entirely nude. Her grat- 
ification was unconcealed; naively she dis- 
played the innumerable’ whorls = and 
arabesques of her adornment for my com- 
pliments.’ 

“Now read Melville’s description § of 
Queen Mowanna’s unsophisticated display 
of tattooed art. He has it thus: 

“*Picture their consternation, when, all 
at once the royal lady, eager to display 
the hieroglyphics on her own sweet form, 
bent forward for a moment, and turning 
sharply around, threw up the skirts of her 
mantle and revealed a sight from which 
the aghast Frenchmen retreated precip- 
itately, and tumbling into their boats, fled 
the scene of so shocking a catastrophe! 


“Melville’s way is the way I have seen 
natives act.” 

Alas, the reproving Finger writes and 
having writ chides on with naught more 
to say but that a woman’s leg as photo- 
graphed by me is “skinny, shapeless and 
broomsticky.” 

Great is Dreiser! I am for him and 
his style. Great is Melville! I went to 
Typee Valley because he wrote of it. 
Mais, mon dieu!’ Did Frenchmen of the 
’40’s precipitately retreat and flee the 
scene of so shocking a catastrophe as 
the revealment of a sweet form? 


Vomie de chien! The race has changed, 
Flee? Those the sons of men who 
stormed the Bastile, and made Mont. 
martre the scene of la vie de Boheme! 


You have poked 


fun at me, but you have scratched the 


Oh, naughty Finger! 
escutcheon of the lovers of Mimi and 
Fifi! 

O Flaubert! O de 
Verlaine and Villon! 

Finger, my whole hand upon it, | 


Maupassant! OQ 


have lived a dozen years with dark folk 
of the Pacific Sea, and would love to 
tell you the whole, lovely truth, but the 
Century Company and the censor won't 
let me. 

Now, as to the leg in the photo facing 
page 200, in “White Shadows,” it is one 
of the straightest, most alluring in the 
South Seas. But it is not fat, Finger, 

You say, “A leg ensheathed in a good 
stocking is far handsomer to view than 
any female leg as nature made it.” O, 
O! Melville would have wept at that 
sentence of decadence. O, Finger, let 
the retired Bok know your views. He 
revels in the rustling of such lingerie. 
But natural men like Melville! Pecow! 
(That last word is the Marquesas for 
“Say not so!”) 


FREDERICK O'BRIEN 
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Recollections of Charles P. Johnson 
Liditor of Reedy’s Mirror: 

Your editorial in THe Mirror last 
week on the late Governor Charles P. 
Johnson is a heartfelt, deserved tribute. 
The man was so many sided that it 
would require an extended biography to 
fitly delineate all his capacity and char- 
acteristics. I knew him for a half a 
century, and saw him from many angles. 
While no one was more imbued with 
the philosophy of criminal law than was 
Governor Johnson, certainly none ex- 
ceeded him in its exposition. It is a mis- 
take to conclude that his strength was 
altogether expended in cloquent appeals 
touching the emotions of juries and 
thereby leading them to acquit his clients. 
Governor Johnson was also a logician. 
When a case involved a point for log- 
ical exposition, it was seized on by him 
and more force expended on it than 
would beimpressed on its emotional fea- 
tures. Thus the great advocate sought 
to convince the jury of the soundness of 
the ground upon which their acquittal 
could be based. That feature was pow- 
erfully and successfully invoked in his 
defense of Frank James. The defend- 
ant’s character and history did not and 
could not appeal to emotionalism. It 
rested on the plea of an alibi, The facts 
making it were so successfully expanded 
and illustrated by Governor Johnson that 
on his most lawyer-like argument, as | 
had it from the late hard-headed, old- 
fashioned, very able lawyer, Ex-Judge 
John H. Shanklin, who prosecuted the 
case with Wallace (who won a fine rept- 
‘tation therein) and not on the brilliant 
ad captandum speech of the late Judge 
John F. Phillips, the verdict of acquittal 
justly rested. Governor Johnson's log- 
ical argument went far to convince evel 
Judge Shanklin that on the facts ad- 
duced, Frank James’ acquittal was 1m 
evitable. So likewise Governor John- 
son convinced practically all trial judges 
the verdicts he won before them were 
just. 
I heard the late Judge James D. Fox, 
who for thirty years was Judge of the 
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Southeast Missouri, 


one of the 


Circuit Court in 


and afterwards was 


ablest of our Missouri Supreme Court 
Judges, Who was noted for his modera- 
tion and great common sense, before 


whom Governor Johnson tried several 
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| The Liberty Bank maintains a 
| Special department for the safe- 
keeping of your Liberty Bonds 
without charge to you and irre- 
Spective whether or not you are a 
| Tegular depositor. Your coupons 
will be promptly collected and the 
| proceeds paid to you in cash or 
| deposited in a Liberty Bank Say- 
ings Account, just as you prefer. 


1 his is but one of the many ways 
this Bank may be of service to you 
in the protection and promotion of 
your interests. 


Every depositor receives exactly 
the same courteous and eflicient 
attention regardless of the size of 
their account. 
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murder cases, the defense being insan- 
ity in some of the cases and self-defense 
in the other—say that Governor John- 
son in the former proved he was as great 
an alienist as the best of the experts 
testifying. Dr. J. K. Bauduy, the ablest, 
was usually the proof in such insane 
cases of Governor Johnson’s defense. 


Judge Fox also said that in cases of 
self-defense Governor Johnson was so 
irresistible that where the facts made 
self-defense dubious, his illumination 
and ilustrations of the doctrine made ac- 
quittals necessary. 

While Governor Johnson was a deep 
student and a fine scholar on many lines, 
he was so practical a man and was so 
great an observer that one had but to 
ride with him through the backwoods, as 
it was my good fortune one day forty 
years ago, to do, to marvel at his seizing 
on all forms of animate and inanimate 
creation and even advertising _ bill 
boards, set up by the roadside, to in- 
sensibly gather arguments to be applied 
by him in future cases. 

Governor Johnson respected all good 
mothers, as he loved all babies and chil- 
dren. 

Take him all in all, we shall not soon 
look on his like again. 

B. B. Canoon, Sr. 

lredericktown, Mo., June Ist, 1920. 
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A Correction 
St. Louis June 4, 1920. 
Editor of Reedy’s Mirror: 

Your fine obituary of the late Mr. 
Scullin was couched in your usual fault- 
less style, but I beg leave to correct one 
statement in it that is erroneous, as honor 
should be given to whom honor is due. 

Your article errs in that it recites that 
Mr. Scullin inaugurated the electric 
street car transportation in this city, 
which displaced the old-fashioned horse 
power, for it was that enterprising 
Yankee, George Dunn Capen, who was 
hold enough first to carry out the idea. 

I know this to be true, for I performed 
the contract of reconstructing the Lin- 
dell system for Mr. Capen, and in a 
modest way helped him finance the deal. 
This was the first road reconstructed. 

Jno. B. O'MEARA 
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The Impossible 
“There, gentlemen,” said the host with 
a smile, “is the first non-refillable whisky 
bottle that I have ever “But 
that’s just an ordinary bottle,” said one 


” 
seen. 


“It can easily be refilled.” 
“Then, my 


of his guests. 
“Can it?” retorted the host. 
friend, take it out and when you have 
succeeded in getting it refilled with 
liquor bring it back to me and I shall 
reward you handsomely.”—Detroit l’ree 
Press. 
Sete 

The fourth-grade teacher had a great 
deal of trouble with Fred’s attendance. 
Ife was absent so often that she got sus- 
picious and wrote a note to his parents, 
as follows: “I am afraid that Ired is 
playing truant and I would like your 
co-operation in securing a better attend- 
ance record from him.” Back that after- 
noon came this answer: “Dere Teecher 
-If Fred is playing truant he didn’t 
lern it at hoam. We air church people 
and haint got a card in our house.” 


Our Dramatic History 
By Lilian Cassels : 


Never has history spoken in accents 
more dramatic than those in which Ar- 
thur Hornblow, past master in theatric 
lore, tells the story of play-acting in 
America. 

From the earliest obtainable faint rec- 
ords of the fascinating make-believe of 
valiant men and women who, for art's 
sake, played their rich dramas against 
the barrenness of candle-shaded stages 
in defiance of fanatic laws which held 
the playhouse to be the highroad to hell, 
to those letters of light telling goidenly 
of the artistic triumphs of the Booths, 
Drews, JT orrests, Jeffersons, Datys, 
Fiskes, Sotherns, I'rolimans, and Belas- 
cos of more familiar days, this writer 
has traced the story of the drama with 
such infinite capacity for taking pains 


as to mark him a genius—no_ less—if 


only because of the meticulous exactitude 


of his chronology. 


Arthur Hornblow is a propitious per- 
son to compile a work of this charac- 
ter. Editor for nearly a decade of the 
Theatre Magazine, he has given students 
of the drama another most valuable 
work in “Training for the Stage,” a 
foreword to which was written by David 
Belasco. Louis Defoe, dynamic dramatic 
critic of the New York [Vorld, whose 

things understandingly 
his own into 
fifty-eight 


zest for doing 
takes him by 
one of his city’s 
theaters every night of every year, and 
whose years acquiring familiarity with 


confession 
first-class 


the ways of players have run so swiftly 
they are nearing the quarter-century 
mark, said of “Training for the Stage,” 
and com- 
might have 


“It is so true and sensible 
petent * * * | 


written it.” 


wish J 


A maze of books on this fascinating 
topic have been offered during the past 
half-century; books clever, whimsical, 
witty, satiric, amusing, entertaining. Hey- 
wood Broun, New York 7ribune essay- 
ist, wrapping his little joke somewhat 
spicily in the hot-tamale leaves of his 
book reviews, opines that, sooner or 
later, every dramatic critic of the day 
must write his “Memories of Edwin 
Booth,” or his “Century of Service.” 
So there have been histories of the drama 
in America without number. but few 
of these have been, after all, more than 
fragmentary commentaries on actors con- 
temporaneous with their authors; and 
those which purported to be true his- 
tories were incomplete either at one end 
or the other, or else peppered with in- 


accuracies in the middle. From the most 


authoritative of these histories Mr. Horn- 


blow has drawn generously, taking care 
first to verify their truths or to root 
Seilhamer, Dunlap, 

Daly—these and 
Hornblow’s 


out their errors. 
Ireland, Jefferson, 
others speak through Mr. 
pages wherever their piquant comment 
can be made to add to the interest, 
accuracy, or enchantment of the tale; 
yet all the while the history is Mr. 
Hornblow’s own, by virtue of the pa- 
tience with which he has gathered his 
material and woven it into this masterly 
“History of the Theater in America.” 
None of the shortcomings of previous 
histories can be charged against this 
admirable treatise. The subject matter 
is so patently based on careful research, 
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A bulky thing, the first 
Ingersoll, but it told time. 

Its direct descendent, — 
small and thin, tells time —— 


both in the dark and in — 
the light. pees 


IFTY million Ingersolls 

have been made and sold 
since Robert H. Ingersoll’s 
“Yankee Contraption’’ first 
amazed the ‘world at the Co- 
jumbia Exposition at Chicago 
in 1893. 


In the process of time, the first 
Ingersoll has evolved into /5 
different Ingersoll watches, 
including jeweled models and 
the famous Ingersoll Radiolites 
that tell time in the dark. 


To commemorate the first 
quarter century of work the 
House of Ingersoll hashad pub- 
lished a book entitled ‘‘Time 
Telling Through the Ages’’ 
(Doubleday Page & Company, 
$3.00) the first complete book 
on the subject, 296 pages of ro- 
mantic authoritative history, 
interestingly written; attrac- 
tively illustrated. See this 
book at stores showing the 
Ingersoll Anniversary Window 
Trim, or ask your Public 
Library, or write us. Robt. H. 
Ingersoll & Bro., 315 Fourth 
Avenue, New York City. 





Ingersol Watches 
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on vigilant rectitude of historical ac 
curacy, that the flare of 


pages shines into 


romance which 
rosily illuminates its 
the imagination of the reader between 
its lines, over and around the actual 
painstaking facts and figures. Marshal- 


ling this data in plain, terse, unadorned 


REEDY’'S MIRROR 





flash through continuous changes of 
gayety, tragedy, comedy, satire, innocent 
absurdity, or delightfully entertaining 
event. 

So we learn a world of interesting 
facts; among them that Virginia was 
the real cradle of the theater in Ameri- 


cient days, when an unborn race con- 
sciousness was stirring through a spirit 
of rebellion against the injustices of 
mother-country on the one hand and a 
fretful revolt against the narrow tyran- 
ny of Puritanical other 
hand, there was toleration for the thea- 


laws on. the 


wrote an “Essay on the Stage,” the 
kernel of which was the assurance that 
“to indulge in a taste for playgoing 
means nothing more nor less than the 
loss of that most valued treasure, the 
immortal soul.” New Hampshire law- 
makers barred their colony to actors be- 


cause they said “plays had a_ peculiar 


it ca, the first regular playhouse having ter which was much more difficult to 
influence on the minds of young peo- 


plirases, the author vet intersperses 
New England 


with such wealth of quotation, such been built in Williamsburg, te carly find in the Northern or 

abundance of quaint pages torn from the captial of that state, in 1716. Through- colonies. ple, greatly endangering their morals }y 

annals of the past, as to make his tale out the Southern colonies in those pres- In 1824 President Dwight of Yale giving them a taste for intriguing, amuse- 
__ Sent, and pleasure.” In Brooklyn, even 





2 =|, as late as 1850, when the Academy of 
Music was being built, some thick- 
headed city powers for righteousness 


- e4 were determined there should be no cur- 
a QO : tain for the stage. “A> curtain,” ex- 
7 claimed one solemn-faced objector, “is 









, ) 
i, ee intended to conceal something ; and con- 
NM, Ki Ay 99 cealment suggests impropriety.” 
4A , TCa eC ay The story of the struggle of actors 
i A to gain a tooting through the northern 
U od ts colonies forms a trenchant commentary 
tial on the intolerable lengths to which en- 
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The 


under one roof makes the matter of shopping one of 


congregation of these high-class retail shops 





forced morality may be = carried, and 
bears curious resemblance to the one-man 
power which essays to dictate today 
«What books may or may not be read 
by citizens of America. But Virginians, 
says Mr. Hornblow, a gay, pleasure-loy- 
ing people, were descendants of the old 
English cavaliers, “and they preferred 
to enjoy life, rather than to spend their 
days making preparations for 
death.” 


ease and comfort to the buyer and insures time econ- 
omy. 

One visit to the Arcade Building will convince you 
of the desirability of shopping in this, the largest 
arcade building in the world. 


gloomy 
Classified Directory of Arcade Shops 
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Virginia and Maryland were the only 
colonies which never made laws _ pro- 
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EMBROIDERIES Goldstein, Phil...........0.00.00001INo. 644-46 and a pantomime performance, which 
: MAGiGS’ ROD. cs sas casa cna sans cesses No. 112 Hayward & Hennekes..............-- No. 506 gave them great Surprise, as did the 
; FLORISTS Powers-Sigillito Tailoring Co.......... No. 50204 fighting with naked Swords on the Stage, 
} eG i ee No. 117-19 Schmidt, H. A. Sons, Inc.........--+-: No. 612-14 which occasioned the Empress to order 
; GOW NS—DRESSES Shelton Tatloring Ce. ....scccssesss Mezzanine some about her to go and prevent them 
i Wiaison Ge Beriate. cc cwcecsccssescens No. 312-14 TALKING MACHINES killing one another.” 
HAIR DRESSING Fairy Phonograph Lamp Co.......... No. 529 Batlowine these earty chronictines, Mt. 
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HOSIERY tude. The first barnstorming company 
Frank Bros. Fifth Avenue Boot Shop..No.531 _ ; ee TOILET GOODS No. 537-39 and its perilous jaunt through unbroken 
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Selle Jewelry Co.........c0eceeeees ...No. 123 Wha Walk GROR. . osc ciss ccs ccenserees No. 108 boats down friendly rivers, is describee. 
The establishing of theaters in New Or- 


leans, Nashville, Natchez, Cincinnati, St- 
Louis, is noted in a brief chapter. Float- 
ing theaters, the birth of the drama 
in California, later to have significant 
bearing on the development of the art 
in America—the rise to power of such 
magic names as those of Booth, Wal- 
lack, Kean, the Jeffersons, Hackett, 
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| Eighth and Olive—Thru to Pine 
| ISAAC T. COOK, Manager 
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Macready, the Kembles, Charlotte Cush- The Little Theater movement and its 
man—the spectacular performances of efforts to restore art to the boards is 
Barnum and his presentation of the discussed but briefly; a:d Mr. Hornblow 
sweet-voiced Jenny Lind—the famous treats with a similar conciseness the evo- 
“Black Crook” extravaganza, which jyution of the open-air playhouse in Amer- 
marked the splendid dawn of the day 
of the chorous girl and the first appear- 
ance of a “beauty chorus” which thrilled 
and amazed the United States and or- 
eanized Baldhead Row ten thousand 
strong the coming of the New York 
Hippodrome, the Crystal Palace, the 


ica. Indeed, although St. Louis’ 
lovely Municipal Theater has been in 
existence two years, he forgot to include 
it in his list of open-air auditoriums ; 
this despite the fact that St. Louis has 
scored notably in the movement to res- 
reign of Lotta and her conquest of both SV art from the strangling fingers of 
coasts—-the debut of Rose Coghlan—the commercialism. The author gives but 
of the first Barrymore, the tWO Pages to the latest and most formid- 

able rival of the art of the stage, the 
h moving picture, although he tells tragic- 
ally enough how the magnitude of its 


appearance 
early successes of Clara Morris. 
Splendid personages march throug 
Mr. Hornblow’s pages as quietly and . 
precisely as though roofs and rafters Se€™sational salary-offerings have lured 
never resounded to the adoration of their Some of the best actors and actresses 
public; brilliant successes are recorded of the day away from the legitimate. 
paragraph by paragraph, line by line, 
woré by word, while the “History of 
the Theater in America” leads sedately 
up to the final glittering zenith of the 
elory of Thespian art. Then, sadly but dicates and combines, and the attempted 
with true dramatic fervor, though still Cornering of the film amusement business 
as quietly as he has related the events by a similar New York combine, as 
of its rise from tiny beginnings to this described in a recent ReeEpy’s Mirror. 
achievement, Mr. Hornblow Art, even such sensational and vitiated 
tells the story of the decline of the art as is represented by the silent drama, 
theater. 


A parallel may be drawn between the 
commercializing of theatrical art, as de- 
scribed by Hornblow, by means of syn- 


splendid 


is again, it seems, in danger of being 
‘Beginning with the last decade of the ¢Tushed out of existence by the greed of 
Nineteenth century,” he says, “the theater @ amusement combine. And Mr. llorn- 
in America already showed a marked blow’s final warning to American readers, 
and steady decline. The glorious nights his appeal for a prophet to lead back 
at Wallack’s, when the stock system was to the days of art and the love of art 
seen at the height of its prosperity, were in the theater, is significant: 
now only a memory. New men with new 


: i “There is nothing wrong with our 
methods had come into the theatrical ‘i 


theaters, with our players, with our 


field. The making of money became oe ye: } ; arr 
. The difficultiy lies chiefly 


the one and only aim of every eflort. 
Of the great actors not one remained. : : 
The stage was engulfed in a wave of The average American theatrical pro- 
commercialism that gradually destroyed ducer, primarily a man of affairs, has 
the art of acting, elevated mediocrity had neither the time nor the education 


audiences. 
with those in control behind the curtain. 


to the dignity of stars, turned play- to enable him to cultivate the drama 
Of the classic drama, its 


Wrights into hacks, misled and vitiated as an art. 
public taste, and the drama, from an history its traditions, he knows practi- 
art, became a business.” Quoting Wil- cally nothing. Any art, to prosper, must 


liam Winter, the story continues: “Tle be fostered and practiced by an artist, 


major causes are the prevalence of Ma- 4 person of education and culture—not 


terialism, infecting all branches 


of by a ‘business’ man. Business is busi- 
thought, and Commercialism, infecting ness, and art is art, ‘and never the 
all branches of action. 
not blameless, because public opinion awaits a modern Moses to lead the way 
and sentiment reacts upon those who out of captivity.” 

address the public. The Theater * * * . 
has pased from the hands that ought 
to control it—the hands either of Ac- 
tors who love and honor their art or of 
men endowed with the temperament of 
the Actor and acquainted with his art 
and needs—and, almost entirely, it has 
fallen into the clutches of sordid, money- 


ornate volumes, is lavishly and_ richly 


and its reign in America. 


grubbing tradesmen, who have degraded 
it into a Bazaar. Throughout the length 
and breadth of the United States specu- 
lators have captured the industry that 
they call ‘the amusement business’ and 
have made ‘a corner in theatricals.’” 
“Play production,” Mr. Hornblow 
anathematizes the commercial spirit of eleefeote 
the theater further, “has degenerated in- 
to play speculation. , New pieces, hastily 
Written, are pitchforked onto the stage, 


whose originals are priceless. 


measure. (J. B. Lippincott Company. ) 


ng as it was know n in the glorious days weeks of December: ‘What are you 2¢ 


he has described, Mr. Hornblow cites ing to give your wife for a Christmas | 
4 : . ° ~s oan 
the American playwrights who await the present ? Phe other man turned and 


Opportunity a non-commercial 
would hold out to them: and the list is 


no small one. 


stage 


to see it.” 


The public is twain shall meet.’ The American theater 


Mr. Hornblow’s history, printed in two 


adorned by rare prints and engravings, 
portraits of those who have made up 
the flower of the stage through its rise 
These por- 
traits were reproduced, many of them, 
from the private collections of theatri- 
cal bibliophiles, and represent pictures 
Theit 
beauty adds grace and charm to the 
already valuable History, whose worth 
to the literature of America is beyond 


“Heaven pity the wife,” said Bishop 
Flipper of Atlanta, “who has to prompt 
with the Art-be-Damned principle, in her husband to do the right*thing by 
the hope that they will go, somchow.’ her. Hers is a pathetic case indeed 
Hoping for a revival of the art of act- One man said to another in the first 


answered: ‘I dunno yet. She put. it 
away in a drawer before I had a chance 


What Would Lincoln Do? 


Editor of Reedy’s Mirror: 
603 South Fifth St., Springtield, IIlL., 
June 3, 1920. 

May I call your attention to the edi- 
torial appearing in the dllinois State 
Register (leading newspaper in Central 
Hlinois) under date of June 3, especial- 
ly to the Lincoln quotation regarding 
clemency to political prisoners, and sug- 
gest that you make use of all or any 
part of it which appeals to you as be- 
ing worth using in the columns of your 
valuable publication. 

To win the war required team work 
on a grand scale. To secure teamwork 
we sacrificed a large measure of our 
cherished individual liberty. The end 
justified the means. Those who inter- 
fered or grumbled were locked up with- 
out much argument. Doubts were re- 
solved in favor of the government. It 
was a time of stress. People were not 
quite normal, As a nation we were in 
an atmosphere of suspicion and fear, 
aptly called war hysteria. The spirit 
of the witch burners was abroad in the 
land. Courts and juries being human 
were submerged in this environment 
along with the rest of us. Sentences of 
five, ten, fifteen and twenty years were 
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imposed for political offenses, against 
persons who were otherwise orderly, 
industrious, and valuable citizens. 

The war is over. So far very little 
attention has apparently been given to 
these victims of the great war chariot. 
Are cruelty and indifference one of the 
natural characteristics of 
Would not the 
of humanity, and of common 


democracy ? 
dictates of justice, 
sense, 
and even the best interests of our es- 
tablished form of government suggest 
that it is time to give this matter at- 
tention? Very truly yours, 

VACHEL LINDSAY 


. 
oe 
. 


The editorial from the /linois State 
Register to which Mr. Lindsay calls 
editorial attention is entitled “What 
Would Lincoln Do?” The article fol- 
lows: 

“America’s political prisoners present 
a problem requiring the deepest pos- 
sible sense of justice, complete avoid- 
ance of prejudice and surrender of self 
to the principle of law that ‘the virtue 
of justice consists in moderation as reg 
ulated by wisdom,’ 

This thought comes to us incident to 
the release of Kate Richards ©O’Hare 
from prison at Jefferson City, Mo. She 
had been imprisoned because of an ad 
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“Inspiration on 


Lake .Louise 
(In the Canadian Pacific Rockies) 


Lo! Néestied at the base of moun.ains, lies 

A perfect mirvor of their rugged power, 

And of thei* helmet snows, of tree and flower, 
And of the strengely blue pellucid skies. 

I look and mervel, letting now mine eyes 
Upon reflected beauty feast, now dower 
Themselves with :ts reality; each hour 
Upstoring dreams io heal and energize, 

To reassure and strengthen heart and mind; 
That when immured within the city’s roar 
And gloom, I may, as with Excalibur, 

Hew straight to light, and consolation find, 
Yea, kneel in thought upon this lovely shore 
And be, as now, a reve, ent worshiper. 

(C. G. Blanden, in B. L. T.’s Column, Chicago Tribune) 





Vacation 


For information on routes to Lake Louise, apply to 


E. L. SHEEHAN, 


Gen. Agt. Pass, Dept., 
CANADIAN PACIFIC RY., 
418 Locust St., St. Louis, Mo. 
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dress she delivered in the little town of under this influence. Frenzy for what 


sowman, N. D., and which was in- they termed swift ‘justice’ has prompt 


terpreted a n interference with the ed otherwise good citizens to resort to 
draft harbarous Ivnch law. Patriotic excesses 
No true Amer} ah CAM, OF will CO! have led to ¢ ruelty t ward persons whose 
done any word or act which savors of honest convictions prompted them to 
disloyalty to the flag for which our fa- do or say what was apparently un- 
thers gave their blood at Valley Forge patriotic. 
and Gettysburg—-the flag which the So we turn to our political prisoners 
yreatest army ever assembled carried and wonder if there are not some being 


to victory at Chateau Thierry and in the unjustly punished. We urge sweeping 


Meuse-Argonne offensive when Ger- inquiry into all such cases that any in 
man autocracy and militarism were justice may be righted as soon as pos- 
crushed. But war often causes illegal sible. Surely this is the spirit of the 
severity. Patriotic zeal has been known law. Perhaps there are some languish 
to inspire excesses. Men have been ing in prison who have been sufficiently 
known to trample law under foot when punished and who, if released, would 
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in This Summer’s Newest and 


The time is at hand when ocean and 


lakes call to eager vacationists, and 
when our own Meramec appeals to stay- 


Milady of Fashion will be 


wanting smart and colorful bathing togs, 


at-homes. 


and here they are, charming enough in 
style and color to make even a mermaid 


envious. 





$6.95 


| Annette Kellerman suits 
| 


Wool Bathing Suits 


the popular two 
in-one style, with tights attached. Shown in 
with bright) contrasting 


various colors 


Other Wool Suits, $7.95 to $14.95 


Silk Bathing Suits 
| $25 to $45 


Made of satin and taffeta in beautiful color 
combinations; some with knickers attached 
others in the slip-on style. 





Hats and Caps to Match, 50c to $7.95 


Largest Distributors of Merchandise at Retail 


The beauty of these capes makes them as 
desirable as they 
rubberized silk in 

Capes of Surf Satin, $22.50 and $25 


FAMOUS-BARRCO 


in Missouri 
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take 


almost a 


becume good citizens and their 


places in a nation suffering 


labor famine. 


In meeting this vital problem involy 


ing the essentials of true democracy, 
our hearts must direct our hands and 
our consciences must direct our minds. 


What more human leadership may we 


seck than the spirit of Lincoln? What 


finer and firmer adherence to justice 

find 

case to this question: 
Iihat would Lincoln do? 


This is the home and burial place of 


can we than in submitting every 


Lincoln, He is our inspiration in these 


thoughts and in this editorial. We quote 
Herndon 


from the “Life of Lincoln.” by 


Smart Bathing Apparel 


Most Caplwating Styles 














Bathing Capes 
$65 to $75 


are necessary. Made of | 
attractive colored plaids. 


Third Floor. 


or the West | 
| 
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& Weik (Page 526), of an incident re. 
lated by Joshua F. 
most 


Speed, one of Lin- 
Ile had 


been called into conference with Presj- 


coln’s intimate friends 


dent Lincoln and was sitting in the 


conference room where Lincoln received 
his callers, heard complaints and con. 
sidered appeals for merey. Two wom- 
en evidently in deep distress were there. 
Mr. Speed tells the story thus: 


“The hour had arrived to close the 
door against all further callers. No 
one was left in the room now. except 
the president, the two ladies and me, 
With a rather peevish and fretful air 
he turned to them and_= said: ‘Well, 
ladies, what can I do for you?’ They 
both commenced to speak at once. From 
what they said he soon learned that one 


was the wife and the other the mother 


of two men imprisoned for resisting the 
draft in western Pennsylvania. — ‘Stop,’ 
said he, ‘don’t say any more. Give me 
your petition.” The old lady responded. 


‘Mr. Lincoln, we've got no petition; we 
couldn’t write one and had no money 
to pay for writing one, and I thought 
best to come and see you.’ ‘Oh,’ said 
he, ‘Il understand your case.’ He rang 
his bell and ordered one of the mes- 
sengers to tell General Dana to bring 
him the names of all the men in prison 
for resisting the draft in western Pennsyl- 
vania. The general came with the 
list. He inquired if there was any 
ditference in the charges or degrees of 
guilt. The general replied that he knew 
of none. ‘Well, then,’ said he, ‘these 
fellows have suffered long enough, and 
1 have thought so for some time, and 
now that my mind is on the subject 
I believe I will turn out the whole 
flock. So. draw up the order. General, 
and I will) sign it.’ It was done and 
the 


general left the room.” 
It is to be observed that this incident 


soon 


occurred about ten days prior to Lin- 
inauguration, which was 
The world 


second 
the 
war has been over in fact if not in theory 
half. In contrast 
who seem to take 
indifference 


coln’s 


hefore war was over. 


about a year and a 


with those officials 


pride in showing a. stoical 
to the sufferings of those who are be- 
ing punished for following the dictates 
of their own consciences, it is interest- 
ing to continue Mr. Speed's recital of 
the above incident : 


“Turning to the women, T.ineoln = said: 


‘Now, ladies, you can go. The younger 
of the two ran forward and was in the 
act of kneeling in’ thanktulness. ‘Get 
up,’ he said; ‘don’t kneel to me, but 
thank God and go.’ The old lady now 
came forward with tears in her eyes to 
express her gratitude. ‘Good-bye, Mr. 


Lincoln,’ said she; ‘I shall probably never 
see you again till we meet in heaven.’ 
These were her exact words. She held 
the president’s hand in hers, and he was 
deeply moved. He instantly took her 
right hand in both of his and, following 
her to the door, said: ‘I am afraid with 
all my troubles I shall never get to the 
resting-place you speak of; but if I do 


[ am sure I shall find you. That you 
wish me to get there is, I believe, the 
best wish you could make for me. Good 


bye. 

“We were alone. I said to him: ‘Lincoln, 
with my knowledge of your nervous 
sensibility, it is a wonder that such scenes 


as this don’t kill you.’ He thought for 
a moment and then answered in a 
languid voice: ‘Yes, you are to a cer: 
tain degree right. I ought not to un- 
dergo what I often do. I am very unwell 
now, my feet and hands of late seem 


to be always cold, and I ought perhaps 


to be in bed; but things of the sort 
you have just seen don’t hurt me, for, 
to tell you the truth, this scene is the 


only thing today that has made me forget 
my condition or given me any pleasure. 
I have, in that order, made two _people 
happy and alleviated the distress of many 
a poor soul whom I never expect to see. 
‘That old lady,’ he continued, ‘was no 


counterfeit. The mother spoke out in 
all the features of her face. It is more 
than one can often say that in doing 


right one has made two people happy ! 
one day. Speed, die when I may, I want 
it said of me by those who knew me best, 
that I always plucked a thistle and planted 
a flower when I thought a flower would 
grow.’ ”’ 


“With those Who deliberately sought 
to embarrass or to overthrow this gov- 
ernment during the war we have no Ppa- 
tience whatsoever. It is right that all 
those should suffer who attempted to 
hinder our obstruct the war 
and whose antagonism to our goverl- 
ment was tantamount to an attempt t? 
stab the American soldier in the back. 
With all such we have no sympathy. 


armies, 
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\y word or act of such as they do we 
condone, but we insist that moderation 
- the basis of justice and we ask you 
all to standing there 
with that mother. 
tantly apply the test in all these cases 


that would Lincoln do?” 


Lincoln 
We urge you to con- 


visualize 


o..¢ 1° 
eee eee 
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Mail Men’s Plea 


\ “strike” in which one man at a 
times leaves his job endangers @ business 
upon which the whole country depends. 
it has been going on for months, In 
all parts of the United States men have 
quit the Postal Service, one by one, be- 
ae the pay was too low to maintain 
them and their families. Those who 
have hung on in the hope of relief have 
done so mainly for two causes—either 
lovalty to hold together a service so im- 
portant to the public, or because they 
have been in it so long that they do not 
know how to turn elsewhere with the 
special training the service has given 
them. 

[he “one-man strikers’- 
ly the employes themselves to the postal 
worker who gets disgusted and quits— 
been in the main younger men 
the service in recent years 


a name given 


have 
drawn into 
to meet the demands of the expanding 
In the last vear there 
have 12,000 resignations in the 
New York Post Office alone. This is a 
labor turnover of 200 per cent. In Akron, 
turnover 500 per 
cent, in Chicago, 300 per cent; in De- 
ore 
force 


business. 


ostal 


heen 


Ohio, the has been 


troit, 1,000 cent. There are 


per 
than 200 vacancies in the 
With variations, these are 
post 


carrier 
of Detroit. 
the conditions said to be found in 
offices practically all over the country. 
Every day the situation grows more crit- 
ical. 

That it has been permitted to come to 
the present pass has been termed a na- 
tional scandal. There are two sides to 
the neglect: TV irst, failure of fair treat- 
ment by the Government to employes 
who have done faithful service; second, 
service owing to 
and this is really 


deterioration of the 
the shortage of men 
the larger part of the issue, because it 
iffects the whole country. 

The service has suffered in ways too 
numerous to tell in detail. In some 
cities circulars sent out for Easter busi- 
ness were not delivered until well after 
had passed. Organizations of 
are continually 


Faster 


business men sending 
protests to Washington over the delay 
of mail. But the 
on. Each experienced 


that goes out makes a hole that would 


“one-man strike” goes 


postal worker 
require three or four green men to fill, 


Uncle Sam some time to 
a recruit in this highly technical 


business, 


for it takes 


teach 

Individuals and business houses, all 
told, have 
try to insure against the delay of im- 
portant There is a 


spent thousands of dollars to 


conununications, 
greatly increased resort to the telegram. 
The use of the special delivery stamp 
until the number of “spe- 
ciatls” is said to have grown more than 
fivefold. 

Fourteen months ago a Congressional 
committee 


IS booming. 


Was appointed to investigate 
a situation already known to be bad, and 
to make recommendations for its cure. 
Hearings have been held in many cities. 
[he hardships of the postal employes, 
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bordering on wretchedness in some in- 
stances, have been well established. But 
week after week the report was de- 


layed, and finally the bill for an increase 
of postal pay was rushed through Con- 
gress in the closing hours of the session 
and signed by the President. 

Thomas F. Flaherty, Secretary-Treas- 
urer of the National Federation of Post 
Office Clerks, said in Washington the 
other day: 

“What we have asked for is $1,800 a 
year for the entrance grade and $2,400 
for the maximum grade, with an inter- 
mediate grade of $1,650. Three years’ 
service are required to attain the high- 
est grade. The present pay is from 
$1,200 entrance to $1,650 maximum 
Some of the men in the $1,650 grade 
have been in the service twenty-five or 
thirty years. The pay now in the low 
grade is 41 cents an hour; in the top 57 
cents an hour. But recruits, oddly 
enough, get 60 cents an hour. Thus ex- 
perienced men at 41 cents an hour work 
by the side of green hands at 60 cents 
A consequence is a disorgan- 
Those who 


an hour. 
izing effect on the service. 
are in the recruit stage do not want to 
pass out of it; therefore some of them 
quit for a few days and start in over 
again as recruits. 

“Mr. Burleson, the 
eral, in resisting our demand for in- 


Postmaster Gen- 


made two contentions: 


That no advance in pay was needed and 


crease in pay, 
that the service was not suffering from a 
lack of clerks. The answer to the first 
is that in the last three years we have 
received about a 35 per cent increase in 
pay, while the cost of living has gone 
up more than 100 per cent. We are thus 
at least 65 per cent ‘behind what we 
should have as remuneration. The an- 
swer to the second is that any business 
nan knows there cannot be efficiency 
where the labor turnover is as high as 


this is all the more 


200 per cent, and 
true of the Postal Service, where con- 
siderable training is necessary before the 
employe enters the efficient class. This 
preliminary training costs the Govern- 
ment something, and every time it loses 
an experienced man the Government is 
out what it spent to teach him. 
“Under Mr. Burleson’s policy of try- 
ing to make the Post-Oftice Department 
pay a ‘dividend’ instead of looking upon 
it as primarily an instrument of national 
service, all branches of the service have 
deteriorated. Postal clerks, letter 
riers, railway mail clerks and rural letter 
the policy. 


Cal- 


carriers all are affected by 
Rural mail carriers have been quitting 
at the rate of fifty a day. Routes, I un- 
derstand, have been suspended, 
others combined to make up for a va 


and 


cancy. 

Now that the pay 
authorized, it remains to be seen whether 
may not, 


increase has been 
the service will improve. It 
for pay was not the only grievance of 
the men. The department fights the 
unions in the post office. Leaders in 
the unions are always in trouble, and 
postmasters say the unions practice 
sabotage or the strike on the job. Or- 
tolerated. 


ganization is only 


footoete 

“Doesn't it give you a kind of humble 
feeling to meet a girl you used to be en- 
gaged to long ago?” “Yep. Always 
makes me wonder whether her taste used 
to be as bad as mine was.”—Life. 
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3855 Olive Street 


J. N. SEROPYAN 


Oriental Rugs 


PRICES ALWAYS REASONABLE 


for Cleaning and Repairin 
Special Department Cleanest and Best Work Done A the cis 








IMPORTER OF 
FINE AND RARE 





Phone, Lindell 3264 











Why It Pays to Invest 


Your Savings 


When you LEND your money for 


3 or 4 per cent, you get HALF of what it earns. 


When youINVEST your money, 


wisely, you get ALL it earns. 


Why take HALF, when with 


EQUAL SAFETY you can get ALL ? 


Invested in Union Electric pre- 
ferred, your money pays you $7 a year in 
cash dividends on each $100, without work 
or worry on your part. 


Union Electric preferred is one 
of the few 7 per cent preferred stocks in the 
country that are selling at par today. Wise 
investors want SAFETY as well as 7 per cent. 


PRICE: $100 a share for cash; 


$102 on a ten-payment plant under which 
buyers draw 5 per cent interest on install- 
ment payments, and can withdraw all pay- 
ments, WITH INTEREST, any time before 
the final installment is paid. 


SALES OFFICES: Room 201 Union Electric 
Building, 12th and Locust streets, St. Louis, and Union 
Electric’s offices in Franklin, Jefferson, Perry, St. Charles 
and St. Louis counties. 


MAIL ORDERS: Bank draft, certified check, 
postoffice or express money order should be sent with mail 
orders. Address: Securities Department, 201 Union 
Electric Building, St. Louis, Mo., and make all remit- 
tances payable to Union Electric Light & Power Com- 
pany. Prompt delivery of shares will be made by 


registered mail. 


UNION ELECTRIC 
Light & Power Company 
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Eb tion and all manner of uncleanliness. at the roblies I made a catch, | did 
EVENS& HOWARD ro \nd the scheming and planning and Luck this week. I got one Monday, One as 
FIRE BRICK COMPANY (Continued from page 473) slobbering vanity was disgusting. The Tuesday and two today. A good week's al 
snnupagruans OF life, and all that sort of thing Phen green cleanness I had left seemed far haul, boys. Kill the bastards, say ] th 
High Grade Fire Brick and Sewer Pipe they took communion the rotters \nd away and my life with Gayeta crystal This here land’s for white men and not = 
Yards for City Delivery all this, mind you, while professing ad- clear. Here things were defiled by un- for the likes of them.’ wi 
920 Market St. Saint Louis | Hicrence to the commandment ‘Thou shalt satistied sex-hunger which found “He lit his pipe and the rest of the th 
not kill.’ Say! I could tell you things. crooked outlet in smutty talk and worse. men lounged around listening, ‘Me, | I 
Don't you see that this ( hristian civili- “Then there were the places in which had the luck. I had what some of you s! 
F Chrisman Secretarial \ zation is a failure, if it is judged by its men herded—the cook-houses and bunk- want and can’t get too.’ He made an sn 
Ie B () human products? It is quite conceivable houses. I remember coming into the obscene sign with his hands, then he os 
T ureau [ to my mind that some savage races, If cook-house one day when the men were drew his forefinger across his throat. . 
STENOGRAPHERS R left alone, might produce better results. at their noon meal. There was a smell ‘Killed two birds with one stone. Three sp 
I know the Fuegians as a people un- of fried mutton fat in the air and the birds if you like” He made the obscene ve 
{ NOTARIES ashamed, strong to conquer their own fetid odor of human sweat. with foul gesture again, nodding and winking le 
hw) REPORTERS L inclination to softness, jealous of their tobacco smoke and the filthy air of an ‘Why not? A dead Indian’s a good one. th 
IX = freedom, doing things and asking no unventilated room. Flies buzzed about be it man, cheena or brat. She was 4 fil 
\\V High -Class Service at £3 thanks. Why should not such a race the table which was littered with scraps wildcat, though, all the same.’ kr 
R M d Rat ‘i achieve something, if left to develop? of meat, mutton bones, pieces otf bread, “The cockney cook stood leaning 
| 0 erate ales 0 The type was stable, hard, brave. You bottles, cans of preserves, jams and against the door post with a look of rapt se 
a Contiiaid tela tiliaiey R must admit that dealing with that sort, Danish butter put up for export—rancid admiration on his face. ‘You're the son th 
I civilization has displayed a strange in- stuff. There were coffee slops and pools of a gun with the women though, ain't mi 
I< 1707 Arcade Bldg. Olive 750 competence for bettering their condition. of water on the board. Flatulent men ver, Sam?’ he said. - 
Kh? But Christian civilization can kill ‘relieved themselves with expressions of “Hyslop shrugged his shoulders with . 
and decimate. Preaching love, it lacks satisfaction, Some were in greasy over- an affected indifference, though it was Ae 
fairness. Promising freedom, it imposes alls, some in sweaters anc ome in their plain to see that the adulation was good 
slavery. undershirts. Many had kicked off their to his ears. se 
i | realized this when again amone m\ shoes and sat at the table in hoi hilthy “As for me, J was sick, hearing the - 
own, the Christian type. There were socks often tocless and heelless. fellow’s boasting. T recalled a lingering k 
I = men in a land of freedom working for ‘God! Those men! Too lazy to wash, afterglow of sunset, with the faint stars . 
M wages. Parasites. Phe sold their lives eae of them. Imagine it. From one already showing ott there in the clean ‘ 
‘a = utricht. There was fear in them, and = vear's end to another many took N© coolness where was sweet. living air, * 
n Are You I idleness and deceit. There were locked bath, They slept in their stinking, un- and T remembered mv mate. calm aud "g 
s ia e ny en yie ‘eo a re as al < re ¢ Ss -ep-sky . : ‘ , ee = 
| Particular A houl doors and suspicious glances There \ mt gee = ye — kins to self-reliant. Then I saw the evil circle 
‘ ‘ as disease ilis ; . - which still adhered small chunks of fat. P : ‘ 
" : 9 was disease, too —syphilis and consump The; tej ke hon, - of those faces of stolid conceit, coarse- th 
, . ony leir own skins might shrink from con : 
' Your Stationery: - . amie : gua lipped and narrow-eyed, and I knew that tor 
. tact with the keen, fresh air. They were Saal wk dies eee ae I had 
"@ , rods couls 4 7 < « Oo em. lac 5 
Have you believed vans 1 is — degraded, decadent, depraved as slum : ‘ . aby 
be supplied only in Boston, ; . left, I felt, paradise for hell, but would rel 
York or Philadelphia? Tf so ul RE YOU GO I N G dwellers are. And vet this pack oft rant- 3 ‘ 
‘ rise again. wi 
= ’ ° ; = ing runts count themselves the special, ‘ . 
5 Stationery y AWAY FOR THE te : Byers hong ht | “So I knew that there was nothing it 
M ott h favored creatures of God. That's what. ; ’ in 4 Mision ti : 
Character for me to do but leave this human filth | 
\ of Ma SUMMER ? hurts. : : 
= ae ee — \ fell 1 Hyst behind, and I determined to seek the tal 
will contorm to your highes aeats. ps ” > y r > “slo rs . 3 e . . 
fl It includes anything you may de Any change of address should be mailed 7 ae Se ee ae I slain body defiled by this beast and lay H 
sire in fine Copper Plate Engraved to our Subscription Department at least remembered him as the husky who had ... : 
or Steel Dies Embossed invitations, two weeks before it is to become effec- ALS ey oh ; it in the clean earth, although by so no 
nouncements cards and station tive. This will insure uninterrupted de- led the singing at the missionary s COM-— doing J ‘ould be c od; negad 
an ioe ae puede accuse. OF livery of Reedy's Mirror to you, and will So ee doing I would be counted a_ renegade, ha 
po Ln ol materially lessen the pressure of work in munion service. He had bellowed louder ang from thenceforth every man’s hand h: 
1 : ? ' our office. When notifying us be sure to than any one: A - —e ee th 
Make a memorandum ea sone give both old and new addresses and ere . would be against me. It 
ping ca see on, uD yO stipulate the exact date upon which you Bread of the world : es 
ll very next shopping day) H desire the change made. J \ tO 
aay oS re In mercy broken. 
O ART CRAFT SHOPS = SUBSCRIPTION DEPARTMENT eee rte “Well I found her ral 
Vj COMPANY, Ine \) He slouched in; a big fellow physically, , é a 
532 542 A * Bi iIding h Reedy’s Mirror though clumsily built. His spurs clanked Hyslop had evidently come upon i 
San 542 Arcade 1 . rie ° Javet:z ‘hile she sle There w 
— we 10 9 eens = See ae noisily as he walked and he slapped his “#¥et@ while she slept. There were wt 
q boot leg with his hide whip at every clear signs that one might read. He bat pe. 
SESS iC JI step. His air was insolent, His dog Overcome her by sheer weight and had 
followed him close and squatted under wrought his will on her. She had fought 
; ~ the bench on which he sat. This Hyslop fiercely, and, as I saw by the marks on 
: had the reputation of being a successful the soft earth, he had mounted to flee, 
Baseball at Sportsman s Park Time 3:00 P. M. Indian hunter. It was easy to see that we the senators of any rs he 
, ihe aw so Roney The > had an 
Ss. BOSTON BROWNS VS. PHILADELPHIA the mann Gaiteced tim. tribe who might be near. Then she ha 
BROWNS VS. | | men fla | —o ee ee 
June 12, 13, 14, 15 June 16, 17, 18, 19 “Fetch in the grub, cookie, and get a tried to attack him with her oe ni 
Tickets on sale at Dengler-Hatz Cigar Store, Boatmen’s Bank Bldg. move on. I’m hungry,’ he shouted, and running at his stirrup-strap, seizing hls 1 
at the same time he brought him whip bridle. Angered and fearing, he had wee 
= : Ges a See 2 : Reyne ae : : ae » a 
- a down with a pistol-crack on the table truck at her upturned face with th ' 
. ) 
The dirty-aproned cockney hurried to butt of his revolver. In the struggle, we 
set a dish of meat before him, pointing te horse's hoofs had crushed the skull 
: out the choice pieces. Hyslop began to Of the boy child. The body lay at the ,; 
\ ee : ; : c _— _ > fs ur 
SERVICE eat noisily, throwing chunks now and foot of a bush whence the hoot 
then to his dog. had spurned it, and about the baby neck yo 
It is service to YOU that counts— understanding of your “Hell, Sam.’ said one of the men, Was the little ring I had given Gayeta de 
particular needs, courtesy and liberal treatment day after “why don’t you wash the blood off vour fastened with a guanaco sinew. én 
5 ae ~¢ , ive j the : = “ : eal 1S 
day; not when WE arc ready to give it, but when YOU hands? Been sheep killing? ' It grieved me that a brute should have 
ee aale i ; . : ; ae ele 
are ready to ask it. “Hyslop raised his head and gave the slain my mate, a creature without anger, 
Whether your balances are large or small, this organization can give speaker a sharp look. Then he lifted “Yarice or pettiness, and it griey ed me, 5 
you a distinctly personalized financial service. It is confidence in his great, hairy paws and held them for too, that she had not enjoyed all that a 
our ability to do this that makes us ask for your account. inspection, so that all might see the black 2s possible in life. Then, pondering, it * 
stains. He was grinning. For a mo- ¢#me upon me that endurance was with- no 
MISSISSIPPI VALLEY ment | thought that he was drunk, but OUt avail. ite 
TRUST xs I soon perceived that his intoxication VI no 
was not from liquor. Ebro paused and lit his pipe. He gave | 
N.W. Cor. Fourth and Pine Sts. “‘Sheep blood? Not on your life. a little cough that was in part a sigh int 
Capital, a e It's chunky blood.’ He spoke boasting- Percival sat opposite him, his elbows a 
and Profits, $8,500,0 ly, then fell to eating again. Presently, upon his knees, staring heavily at the ‘i 
chewing as he talked, he explained: ‘Out brass cuspidor. 
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“Believe me,” said Ebro, “I was cold 
as ice, returning to the estancia. Cold 
and calculating, I remember well that 
there were great, ragged clouds scurry- 
ing across the sky and that the birds 
were subdued in their noise because of 
the rainstorm that I knew was coming. 
| was glad that the sun was not shining, 
vlad that a storm was near. So | 
smoked pipe after pipe as I rode and 
called to mind golden days. J rode at 
4 trot, not hurrying, but deliberately 
spending time. Life seemed suddenly 
very long, intolerably long and speech- 
- And I thought and planned, 
thought and planned. Disgust only 
filled me. Nothing but disgust, and | 
knew that I had to be severe, inexorable. 

“Once, as I topped the rise above the 


less. 


settlement and saw the iron roofs below, 
there came a thought that resolved itself 
into a clear-cut sentence, exactly as if 
spoken by another. It ran: ‘Why not 
accept trials sweetly as a part of God's 
best way with us?’ Then I spoke aloud, 
What damned non- 
was 


saying ‘Hell’s fire! 
sense! It’s mental debauchery! | 
surprised to hear my own voice. 
“Hyslop was sitting at the cook-house 
He was 
Dismount- 


door, playing with his dog. 
scratching it behind the ears. 
ing, | brushed by him so closely that I 
knocked his hat askew with my elbow as 
| passe into the cook-house. 

“The cook was busy washing dishes in 
the galley. The other men had gone. I 
took down the loaded shotgun that hung 
above the window. The cook made no 
remark at this, for the gun was, in a 
way, common property, any man using 
it for duck shooting. 
“Leaning against the corner of the 
table, | took careful aim at the back of 
Hyslop’s head and pulled the trigger. I 
noticed a dark spot his hat 
hand, the gray sea beyond, and the cloud 
that rested on the edge of the world. 
a long time before he fell 


grease on 


It seemed 
forward and over onto his dog, which 


ran away howling. But I had given him 


no chance, nor intended to. And I’ve 
never been sorry, and had | not done 
what | did, I would have known no 
peace of mind,” 
Books of the Day 
Delicately, though with scalpel sure 
and keen, Shaw Desmond ii the first 


of “Passion” has © stripped 
away from the soul of a child its swad- 
dling-clothes of flesh and strung it up, as 
a jewel on a slender thread of platinum, 
to the half-shocked gaze of the multi- 


tude, 


chapters 


brutal; but there is no 


brutality in the art of this deep-visioned 


It sounds 


young Trish analyst, though he does in- 
deed lay hold on hidden things with a 
grip of surprising strength. The child 
is Tempest. with the 
elemental young pagan in all his clarity 
(“The child mind,” says the author 


Beginning thus 


walls, 
he 


Is a room. of glass, floors, 
Mr. Desmond 
is Father to the Man Tempest, who does 
not actually appear in_ the bril- 
liant light until the final chapters of the 
novel, 


ceiling” ) shows how 


same 


Tempest is plunged, almost in infancy, 
into the frenzy of Big Business—“boy” 
in the London office of financial pow 
ers which had set out to form a com 
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bine intended to win world-wide su- 
premacy. The picture Mr. Desmond 
draws of the organizations of Gold 


as opposed, in their inevitable battle, 
to the Ideals of mankind, is revealing 
and terrific. 

Through this atmosphere of lust for 
power, young Tempest floats foetus- 
like, gathering impressions which seem 
to be shaping him into a money-baron 
as merciless as his employer, whom he 
admires and almost loves. But there are 
other forces working toward his forma- 
tion; and it is in the skill with which 
these forces are picked out and analyzed 
that Mr. Desmond’s genius shows most 
clearly. 

Passion, the passion not merely of sex, 
hut of life in its manifold expressions, 
runs like a flame through these many 
analyses. Colorful episodes help in giv- 
ing warmth to the boy’s barren, though 
strenuous life; in the penury of his sur- 
roundings his exotic passionate nature 
finds revelations of depths and mean- 
ings which bear their part in making 
him the man he finally becomes. The 
actual battle between commercialism and 
idealism is sensed, rather than described; 
but it is there. 

There is an intensity of truth in this 
vivid story of Mr. Desmond's which 


makes it to blaze like a torch. “Pas- 


sion” as here delineated is pure and in- — 


exorable, the nerves through which crea- 

tion functions, the with which 

Eternal Law paints its designs as 

“Tt maketh and unmaketh, mending all; 

What it hath Wrought is better than 
hath been; 

Slow grows the splendid pattern that it 
plans 

lis wistful hands between.” 

There few characters in “Pas- 
sion,” but those few potent. The 
Girl, like most of Mr. Desmond's girls, 
is a fine, exquisite being. Iler eyes see 
clearly the things that are hidden from 
others; she is woman in ideal expres- 


colors 


are 
are 


sion, 

All said and done, the essence of Mr. 
Desmond's purity—the purity 
that is made up of passion in all its 
(Charles Scribners’ 


story is 


manifestation. 
Sons. ) 
ele 

Neither a black sheep nor a white 
rather one of pale indeterminate gray 
is Harry King in C. A. Dawson-Scott’s 
novel, “A Rolling Stone.” 
Hfarry wanted ardently to be a_prize- 
fighter and because his seandalized fa- 
ther put his foot down on this plan so 
hard as to squash the life out of it be 
yond Harry, a likable 
chap, retaliated by never becoming any 
Ile came so near being several 


Because 


resuscitation, 


thing. 
things, one is inclined to think it a pity 
he wasn't an orphan, so his one sin- 
cere ambition could have been gratified. 

The this tale of life in 
England is obscure. To lend dignity to 
the prize ring? Hardly this, though they 
of equalization has 
England than in any 


intention of 


the 
worked faster in 
other country. Judging by the invariable 
hisses with which St. Louis movie audi- 
ences have received a the 
new idol of the ring, Jack Dempsey, in 
a serial which has “held the boards” 
weekly for some time past, prize fight- 
ing has need of being bolstered up in 
public opinion in America. But Dempsey 
is said to “slacker.” To 


point out to parents the gravity of step- 


do say yeast 


showing of 


have been a 








Vacation Stationery | 


should be ordered now so that the name of your cottage 
may be embossed thereon. | 
’ | 
Address dies range in price from $3.50 upward. 
- : , ‘ | 
We offer an excellent Pound Paper, in white or tints, at | 
7Oc and 80c the pound. Envelopes to match, the pack- | 
™ 9 
age, 30c. 
engraved Wedding Stationery, Announcements, Invita- 
tions, ete., will be beautifully correct if ordered here. 
Take a Fountain Pen with you on your vacation trip. 
[It will be found most convenient. 
\We have a complete assortment of Non-Leakable Foun- 
tain Pens. | 
The Waterman and Shafer are recommend- | 


ed. Prices range from $2.50 to $12.00. 





| The Weekly Special consists of 
| 24 sheets of Note Paper, in white 
or tints, and 24 envelopes to 
match—the box, 45c. 
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Be A Now-Saver 
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selves to save. 


Now-savers make a deposit every 


pay day, and spend what 1s left; 
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save What ts left-—nothing, 





Get in the Now-saver class today 
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throne, there is disappointment amount tories of sea life. Though his character 
ing almost to anger. Why couldnt painting is splendidly true whether he 
the vain opinionated Travers have sailed writes of London underworld or Russia 
his bumptious yacht into another course emotionalism or Spanish passion, — the 
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than across the stage where this war sea is his most familiar setting: and in 
of — restoration was ready to be “The Rescue” colors of tropic depths 
dramatized ? have fascinating play in his depiction. 

Captain Lingard, Kuig Toi, the Phese colers deepen and thicken into 
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blac k “gOOe\ i 


tones of dark immensity ; 


poisonous swamps, black tropic, star 
less nicht, k treacher black raging 
storins, black face black hearts lack 
? r ( 1) Stel 

\nd avai st. this macket wind / dit! 
fracers, the one white woman, 1 


ridescent, fair as a pearl, to Captain Lin 


gaurd the whiteness of the light of the 


sun, moves swilthy to the foreground, 
But Cuptain Lingard cannot save /:dith 

id her husband and their crew with 
out sacrificing the dark Prince and 
Princess to whom he awes his life. 

( Tom, personiiication of ro 
mance and of the charm that Hes ina 
man who has been wont to make hs 


own laws in the majesty of a lofty but 


trammeled spirit, is one of Conrad's 


most vivid characters. And the tragedy 
of his situation is tremendous. 

Carter, a Heacar, the death’s head 
Jorgenso who watches corpselike but 
faithiul over the dismantled wreck 


where through long months Lingard has 
heen secreting arms and ammunition for 
Iidith, 


faithful above all blacks, the 


hi rescue eXCUrsiol Jofiir, 
Mmessengeet 
of supreme moments these, too, are 


and dramatic figures in the dark 


tense 
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i Useful—Beautiful Too! 
hs NE great advantage of silver toilet accessories lies 


in the fact that they cannot be broken, chipped, 
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ty scarred, or otherwise put permanently out of com- i 
fy mission. Instead of consigning your silverware to the 
aby ash barrel, or sending it to a rummage sale, you only 
Ni need a little polish and a few minutes’ time to keep it 
= t as new, as charming, and as valuable as on the day it 
‘ie was bought. 
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tropic storm of cross purposes and cruel 
circumstances. 


Mr. Conrad has said this story Wi 


aS 


coun twenty years ago. But it unrol; 
from his pen fresh and virile, as do al] 
foseph Conrad's. stories. Through the 


pages one sails with Conrad himself jn- 
squalls and mountainoys 
waves, and into sudden tragedies of the 


storm and 


to torturing 


soul which dwarf Wave to 


nothingness. Conrad and color are 


words synonymous. 


ote 
. 


\s dominating figure of “Nindred of 


the Dust,” Peter B. Kyne has created 4 
Cappy 
irascible whom he calls 


Hector McKaye, the Laird of Port Ag- 


sort of twin to 


perhaps 
place he owned--land. 


new, which 


houses, business, every. stick and stone 
Me Kan 


old | Scotsman, 


Mector is a very kindly, up- 


right lovable, equable, 


stubborn and stern. His son is like him 
in all things, with the added attractions 
of youth and modernity, and in the rare 
clashes between them the son wins with 
The book is the 
ideal for those 


annoving regularity. 
lightest of light reading 
who want enough thrill to keep them 
from nodding, but not enough to set in 
motion their mental machinery; repeti- 
save memory and 


tions and diagranis 


deductions. It is melodrama. of that 
eood sort where virtue is vindicated, evil 
inevitably 


is vanquished and right 


triumphs. (Cosmopolitan Book Corpora- 


tron. ) 
of 
Those who may pronounce [banez’s 


latest work to be presented to the Eng- 
lish speaking world, “la Maja Desnuda” 
or “The Woman Triumphant,” immoral, 
will overlook the fact that it is a brief 


on the indissolubility. of the marriage 
tie. Nenovales was the greatest painter 
of this time; the greatest of his country, 
save Velasquez. Greater than Velasquez 


he himself regarded Goya on whose 


work he feasted his eves and his heart 
in the hope of being able to excel tt. 
Then he loved a woman, a homely wom- 
married her. She was narrow, 
surround her with 


an, and 
selfish, vain, To 
artistic soul 
and painted what would sell. Then his 
he would paint a 
nude greater than Goya's; but this won- 
into a tantrum, 


luxury he sacrificed his 


inspiration returned; 
derful wife of his flew 
rolled on the floor, kicked like a frac- 
tious child, until he promised never to 
allow a nude model in his studio, But 
till wunappeased, — she 
at all for his 


her — selfishness 
vrieved that he cared 
work, grieved herself into a peevish. 
former self, 
Josephina 


scolding skeleton of her 


until finally Renovales and 
hated each other to the point of abhor- 
rence, and Renovales devoted himself to 
a mutual friend, the notorious Countess 
Ilating and hated, Josephina 
Renovales had wanted her to die 
and on her death himsell 


the happiest man in the world. But the 


d floer: ad, 
died. 
considered 


custom of her presence being gone, there 
was no peace for him anywhere. He for- 
eot all the evil in her nature, remem- 
bered only the jos of their youthful 
jiove, and canonized her in his heart The 
love of him 
as putty to 


obnoxious, de- 


(Countess llberca, whom 
his will 


made as pliant t 
the sculptor, became 
spised, She had given all that Josephina 
had, and kindness and devotion and 
sympathy besides, but Renovales had no 
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married her and so he sent her away 


and went seeking in the highways and 
hywavs for a counterpart of his 
‘dolized Josephina. Wbanez’s “woman 
triumphant” 1s the wife, but alas! she 
doesn’t deserve to triumph. 

Ibanez needs an editor, someone to 
cay, “This work Ns good, this one un- 
yorthy of you, this one will add noth- 
ing to your fame,’ ete. Such a one 


have permitted this pres- 
the fame 


would never 
ent book to dull the luster of 
oained through the really excellent work 
, “Blood and Sand.” That is a 
with which 

the 
moves 


boc yk 


throbs life, has a 
realism 


sympathy 


which 
ori sensibili- 


the 


tears 
which 


which 
ties, a 
heart. 
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Marts and Money 


the strained condition of the 
money market, things are on the mend 
again on the New York Stock Exchange. 
railroad 


Jespite 


industrial and 
than they 
sufficient 
material 


The principal 


shares are higher were a week 
evidence for 
decline 


fu- 


there's 
that another 
need not be looked 
ture. Liquidation has ended and the de- 
committed 
Such 


ago, and 
the belief 
for in the near 
element is heavily 
side of the 
rather 
to bring 


structive 
on the 
relapses als 
cur are not at all 
tional comfort to the reactionaries. 


market. 
will vet 
addi- 
They 


short 
May or OCc- 


likely 


will be the outcome of specific causes or 
The 
Steel 
displaved significant resiliency 
in the last few days. to 941% 

about five points above the level reached 
break. A> rise 
stock like 
reaction in the 


technical character. 
stock, U. S. 


of a strictly 


leading barometric 
common, 
It rose 
like 


during the primary 


this, in the value of a this, 
usually that the 


ceneral market has culminated. 


means 
‘ 

well 

This 


the 


Shares of approved merits were 
latest déroute. 
apparent as 


absorbed in the 
will he 
controlling 
another forward movement all along the 


SOO as 


made 


powers give the signal for 


line. The souffleurs will soon be on the 


job again, and the brokers’ files bulge 
with telegrams giving alluring tips to 
purchase stocks that have already ad- 


vanced ten or fifteen points. Pools have 


unounts of their favorite 
They got them back at 
lower prices than they sold them for in 
March and April. They 
perturbed on account of the credit pinch, 
talk of panic, and cautious attitudinizing 
on the part of the bankers. Present quo- 


absorbed great ¢ 


issues, much 


were not badly 


certificates are not 
inflation. It 


tations for desirable 


indicative of 


dangerous 
would be absurd to say that they did. 
Steel common is a commendable pur- 


100; so, also, is 
common at 


below 
American Car & Foundry 
140, considering the 


chase at anything 


strong 
financial position of the corporation. Tu- 
tored traders should not find it difficult 
certificates the 
substantially 
This applies 
railroad de- 


remarkably 


to discover many other 
inherent values of which 
exceed current quotations. 


hoth to the industrial and 


Dartments. 
Prices of Liberty and Victory bonds 
suffered another reaction lately. De 


clines varied from a half to a full point. 
This contretemps had no serious effect 
on stock values, though it was elaborate- 
ly pointed out in dispatches that the re- 
newal of liquidation in the market for 


War paper should be regarded as_ the 
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direct result of raised discount rates at 
Federal Reserve Banks. We are not 
likely to err greatly if we hold the opin 
ion that the resumption of broad selling 
of the nation’s premier securities was 
partly inspired by calculating considera 
tions. Sharp declines in their values 
were expected to lead to another ram- 


pageous outburst of liquidation in the 


stock market. The calculations went 
astray, however. The prices of Liberty 
and Victory bonds again demonstrated 
that the break had gone far enough. 


Purchasers at this time are getting gen- 
to the 

situation, 
threats 


uine bargains. Owing course of 
deflation 
ernmental extravagance, 


the nation’s finances. 


in the general Gov: 


and the 


The prices of private corporation 
bonds are about the same as they were a 
week ago. They are firm, in the main. 


the declines in 
further than 


of new Federal taxation, 
Government paper went 
would have seemed logical in view of the 
acknowledged and admirable strength of 
too, reflect exhaustion of liquida- 
strikingly attractive. 
they 


They, 


tion. They, too, are 


i many important instances, indi 


from twenty 
with 
Still 


more substantial losses are shown when 


cate depreciation ranging 


to forty points when contrasted 


records of six or eight vears ago 


comparisons go back ten or fifteen years. 


Railroad shares are not as yet in 
blatant demand. Daily totals of sales of 
the principal issues usually from 
500 to 1,500 shares. Quotations 


tinctly firm, though, and tke pressure of 


vary 
are dis- 


liquidation is no longer severe enough t 
breaks of more than a point 
half. The 
recessions of more than a point are the 

of selling for short 
floor traders have ac 
quired the making their daily 
expenses by playing the 
side of railroad stocks well known to be 


precipitate 
or a poimt and occasional 
merely 
Many 

habit of 


outgrowth 
®ccount. 


long or short 


in liquidated conditions. Any shrewd, 
quick floor trader can easily gather a 
quarter or a half point every day by 
picking out the right railroad stock. 


Especially available for quick turns in 


the low-priced list are Rock Island com 


mon, ‘I*risco common, New Haven «& 
l'artford, Missouri Pacific, and Chesa- 
peake & Ohio. New York Central. 
Reading, Union Pacific, and Southern 


Pacific are forthstandinge cases in the 
highpriced list. 


There vet is quite a deal of worrying 
over monetary conditions in the purlieus 
Stock though the call 


cent 


exchange, 
to 6 and 7 


of the 


loan rate is down per 


most of the time Attention is focussed 
Federal 


necessarily 


on the reports of the Reserve 


Bank in New 


is in intimate relations with national and 


Yu rk, \ hich 


other banks. The last statement dis- 
closed a loss of $25,000,000 in the gold 
reserve. As a consequence of this, as 
well as of increased rediscounts and an 
expansion of approximately $7,000,000 in 
note circulation, the reserve ratio fell 


from 41.8 to 40.1 per cent. The discount 
The weekly bank 
gain of $4,228,600 


rate still is 7 per cent. 
statement revealed 
in surplus reserves, the total of which 1s 
$28,567,400. 

The Republican convention in Chicago 
Wall 


ason for 


is watched with lively interest by 
Street folks. 
the opinion that politics will be 
important factor in market proceedings 
And why shouldn’t it? .We 


There’s good ré 


a highly 


before long. 





The Charm of the Beautiful Gardens of France seems centered in 


FRIVOLE 


Paris 


LUYTIES 
New York 


the wonderful new Parisian creation. 


Like the perfume of millions of flowers wafted on the breeze, its ex- 
guisite fragrance will captivate you and delight the hearts of your friends. 


Its refined, distinctive odor appeals to the most fastidious. 





AT ALL TOILET GOODS COUNTERS 


It Properly 
Drawn? 


Warranty 
property. 
from 


Your Will in effect a 
[deed conveying all your 
Much litigation arises 
properly drawn Wills 


The desires of many as to the dis- 
tribution of their estates have been 
frustrated through faulty con- 
struction or obscure phraseology in 


their Wills . 
Decidedly, it is a matter place 
only in experienced hands. One 


who specializes in probate law can 
foresee Many contingencies and 
steer you clear of dangerous error. 


If your Will has not been drawn, 
SCC 1 lawyer forthwith If it has, 
be sure it is clear and concise in its 
terms and in harmony with the 


letter of the law. 


Our Trust Officer will tell you 
the advantages of naming this 
Company as your [-xecutor. 
Ask for a copy of our booklet, 
“The [First Step in Making 
Your Will.” 


Trust Department 


Mercantile Teysst | Company 


Member Federal — 
Reserve System —— 
€1GHTH AND LOCUST ©TO ST. CHARLES 


US Government 
Supervision 


im- 
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MUNICIPAL OPERA TONIGHT AT 


"PP emer in’ 


Prices: 55c, 83c, $1.10. Box Seats, $1.65 


Sale At Baldwin’s 1111 Olive St. 
Motor Bus Direct—Park Bus from West End Car Lines 


Theater, After Seven 


8:15 
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JIM BOUGARD 
In the 1920 Musical Idea o 


GRAND st ie -30¢ 


Junior Theatres, Orpheum Circuit 
11 a. m.—Continuous—11 p. m. Siok Gentes Sek 
York and Mabelle 


Concert Orchestra — Photoplays — News Digest Fiving Wards 





‘“‘THAT’S MY WIFE”’ 


and the Famous DIXIE CHORUS 


Geo. and Mae LeFevre 
Fisk and Fallon 
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St. Louis’ Only Summer Resort 
Band .Concerts — Vaudeville — Dancing — Restaurant —, Concessions 
SWIMMING POOL OPEN 

FREE GATES—Week Days Till 7P. M. Sundays, 1 P. M. 
INNOCENT AMUSEMEN Tjj FiO Rj \¥ OJUJNIGETA N D¥ 





FOREST PARK HIGHLANDS 


Peoples’ Picnic Grounds 


OjL[ID43 











Budweiser 


is with you once again! 
The famous friend of 
old —— made by the 


original process in con- 








formity with the present 
regulations—on sale 


ever ywhere. 
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ANHEUSER- BUSCH, INC. ST.LOUIS 
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are living in a critical period. Vast 
economic problems await solution. The 
far-reaching changes 
are already being felt. More than ever 
feel the need of executives and 
legislators endowed broad minds 
3urke 


pangs of coming 
do we 
with 
ideals. As Edmund 
“A great empire and little 


and noble 
pithily said: 
minds go ill together.” 
<a 
Finance in St. Louis. 

On the local Stock Exchange business 
shows a slight increase both in the vol- 
ume and the number of shares traded in. 
Quotations indicate no changes of real 
importance, however. TFT ifteen Bank of 
Commerce were sold at 134 the other 
day. A pretty good valuation, this, con- 
sidering that the dividend is only $6 per 
annum. The stock was up to 150 last 
January. The high and low marks in 
1919 were 140 and 116. Brokers report 
quite a demand for Laclede Steel Com- 
pany stock, which pays $8 per annum. 
The present price is 120, implying a net 
return of about 634 per cent. The top 
mark last January was 139. The quota- 
tion being as high as it is, the stock may 
be said to be acting remarkably well. 
Twelve shares of Merchants-Laclede 
National, drawing $12 per annum, were 
transferred at 245, which compares with 
The maximum in 1918 
was 285; the minimum, 245. Fourteen 
First National Bank brought 200 to 
202.50, and seventy-eight Title Guaranty 
Trust, 67 to 69. At the local banks and 
trust companies time loans are quoted at 
634 to 744 per cent. The financial ten- 
sion is less pronounced in St. Louis than 
in the East. 


270 in January. 


Answers to Inquiries 

Investor, Oswego, Kan.—The adjustment 4s 
of the Atchison, T. & Santa Fé are selling at 
or very near to the lowest price ever quoted 
for them—65. ‘They were as high as 99% in 
1905. ‘They are a good investment and not 
likely to record further serious depreciation. 
They are largely owned in New England. The 
indicated yield is about 534 per cent. 

Supscriser, St. Louis.—(1) Don’t sell your 
Baltimore & Ohio preferred at 42%, the cur- 
rent price, which is only about four points 
above the lowest the stock ever sold at. 
Patient waiting will bring you handsome re- 
wards. (2) Retain your Cuba Cane preferred. 
The quoted price of 7934 doesn’t invite liqui- 
dation, in view of the steady strengthening 
of company’s finances. The 7 per cent divi- 
dend’s safety is not in doubt. 

* 

R. W. O., Macon, Mo.—The City of Tokio 
5s mature in September, 1952. ‘Their pres- 
ent quotation of 527 indicates a yield of over 
8 per cent. The probability is that they have 
seen their lowest and that the trend will again 
be definitely upward before long. For this 
reason you would be justified in adding to 
vour holdings, with a view to averaging. In 
1912 the bonds were up to 95. Latest advices 
from Nippon bespeak an early passing of the 
economic crisis, 

J 
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M. W. T., Waco, Tex.—Don’t worry so 
much over Inspiration Copper. The stock is 
acting right well under prevailing conditions. 
A sharp betterment in copper business will be 
witnessed before the advent of autumn. If 
such were not the expectation among holders 
of this and other copper stocks ruling quota- 
tions would be considerably lower than they 
are at present. For the year ended Decem- 
ber 31, 1919, the company reported a_ bal- 
ance of $4,186,628.45. 

Oo 

Query, Albany, N. Y.—(1) International 
Nickel, quoted at 1814, surely seems _a_ bar- 
gain. In due time it will again be selling at 
30 or 35. The suspension of payments is dis- 
counted. (2) Your Willys-Overland purchase 
will turn out all right. The company is doing 
a big business and favorably conditioned finan- 
cially. ‘The stock is intrinsically worth ma- 
terially more than the present figure of 18%. 


° * 
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Coming Shows 


“That’s My Wife,” Jimmie Hodge's latest 
miniature musical comedy, is pleasing large 
audiences at -the Grand Opera House _ this 
week. Jim Bougard, the famous bicices  ly is 
the star. Other entertaining numbers on the 
current bill are Jack George’s Duo in “Shine 
Comicalities,”” blackface fun; George and May 
LeFevre in novelty dances of their own; Fiske 
and Fallon in ‘‘Words and Music” and York 
and Maybelle in “That’s Too Bad.” Next 
week’s bill will be headed by Ergotti’s Lilli- 
putians in “A Tittle Surprise.’ 

















Jr., and the Atlantic Fleet 
bill at the Columbia 


Nat Nazarro, 
Jazz Band headline the 


theatre this week. The actors who prefer 
to be known as Lynn “?” Lynn present 3 
unique act of talking, dancing, piano playing 
and fun, Other fine features are the Knorr. 


Rella company in ‘‘Vamp;” Cooke and Ham.- 
ilton in ‘Samples,’ and Stanley Gallini anq 
company, E vuropean shadowgr raphists. The fea. 
ture picture is “Sherry,” from the novel of 
George Barr McCutcheon. 
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Forest Park Highlands 

Forest Park Highlands this summer 
is in the plenitude of its beauty as a 
show-place and at the ‘apex of its eff- 
ciency as a locality of innocent amuse- 
ment for young and old. “The big place 
on the hill,’ as the people’s picnic 
grounds is known all over the Central 
West and South, is just concluding its 
annual series of school picnics at which 
over one hundred thousand children and 
their teachers, and guardians 
have been royally entertained this spring, 

Within the last few days, at the first 
approach of seasonable weather, the sani- 
tary swimming pool has begun opera- 
tions and the indications are that this 
summer this famous institution of the 
reinvigorating principle will be more ex- 
tensively patronized than ever before, 
Just what a brief stay in that fine enam- 
eled tank may mean is readily told in 
this way: The pool has a capacity of 
400,000 gallons of city-supplied water, 
This fluid is filtered before being let in 
and as it falls into the basin every gallon 
of it is electrically sterilized by the ultra- 
violet ray lamps in the pump-house. 

Chemical analysis shows that no bac- 
teria can live after this heroic treatment 
and to insure the constant purity of the 
the water is always kept in mo- 
tion by pumps that force it over the 
spillways along the upper sides of the 
enclosure. At all times during the day 
and night, no matter how large the num- 
ber of bathers, the water is so clear that 
an object as small as a dime can be dis- 
cerned in the deepest of the 
pool. Furthermore the water is sun- 
heated and on the hottest days the tem- 
perature does not ‘rise above 72 degrees 
on Herr Fahrenheit’s carefully graduated 
thermometer. Little wonder then that 
the Forest Park Highlands swimming 
pool is a sort of balncologic Mecca, as it 
Over five thousand splashers in 
is the attendance record. 
and _ similat 


parents 


supply, 


reaches 


were. 
one day 

This) year’s 
points of attraction are, many of them, 
new as well as novel. Nothing that else- 
where has proved a success in this. line 
1f public diversion, fails to get a propet 
try-out at Col. A. C. Stuever’s famous 
amusement resort. 


concessions 


Other features, the vaudeville in the 
theater, the band concerts in the pagoda, 
the dancing in the pavilion, are being 
constantly added to and improved. The 
vaudeville is the best obtainable in the 
concerts are 
given by local musicians directed by 
Prof. Lemcke, and the dancing is done 
to the harmonies of a jazz band than 
which there is no better in this man’s 
town. 


summer time; the band 


The picnic grounds invite thousands, 
free of charge until 7 p. m. on week 
days and 1 p. m. on Sundays, and fot 
all of these visitors the restaurant on 
the grounds is available with as fine 4 
menu and at prices as reasonable as po 
sible. The service is excellent and et 
tirely eliminates the bother of getting UP 
the family dinner during the hot spell. 
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REEDY’S MIRROR 





Chinese Reed Chairs and Rockers 
Specially priced at $13.50 


fe URNITUR E for out of doors must meet very rigid requirements. To withstand weather 
exposure, it must necessarily be substantially built of materials peculiarly adapted 
to the purpose | 


lt must be rugged in construction and stil] h« comtort- 


able and attractive looking. 

[he chair pictured is made of Chinese Reed. This du 
able material lends itself admirably to outdoor furniture as 
it is not affected by weather conditions. It is so pliable and 
flexible that it can be woven into very comfortable and at 
tractive chairs and rockers. 

We have these chairs and rockers in three popular de- 
signs,. natural color, and we are offering them at the specia 


price each of $13.50. 
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ERGUSON - MC KINNEY 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 





MANUFACTURERS 
CONVERTERS 
COMMISSION 











CHICAGO NEW YORK ST. LOUIS 


West Adams Street 329 Broadway 1209 Washington Ave. 
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.. and first at the 
world’s largest hotel 


‘A fact ; 


leads—this 


York. 1, al 
other of New  § York’ 
Fatima outsells all other 
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fancy-boxed straight Turkish. brands. 
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